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The Church and the Jews Today 


By CONRAD HOFFMANN, JR. 


PRESENT world events are compelling 
the Church as never before to give 
thought and prayer to the Jews and 
their destiny. Drastic and far-reaching 
upheavals in the geographical material 
and spiritual status and life of the Jews 
are taking place; no other people seems 
more radically or universally affected 
by current developments. And no phase 
or part of the church program is more 
profoundly involved than the church’s 
relationship to the Jewish people. 

Everywhere anti-Semitism has been 
on the march. Temporarily blotted out 
by the limelight focused on the war, 
it none the less lurks in the shadows 
like some evil spirit bent on doing ill. 
In the wake of anti-Semitism are at- 
tacks on religion and Christianity. 

Great shiftings of Jewish populations 
have come and are taking place as 
Hitler’s influence spreads over Europe. 
Fully 500,000 Jews have already fled 
from Nazi-controlled Central Europe. 
Another 1,500,000 Jews in German-oc- 
cupied Poland are being ruthlessly 
squeezed out of existence and into 
exile. In Roumania 900,000 Jews are 
endangered. 

Of the non-Aryans who have been 
able to get out of Germany and Aus- 
tria, fully 100,000 have come to the 
States; 80,000 or more have fled to 
Palestine; some 20,000 are in Shanghai 
under miserable conditions; over 10,000 
are in Bolivia, where the resident Jew- 
ish population hitherto has never ex- 
ceeded fifty. Considerably more than 
100,000 were caught in Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France when the Nazi ava- 
lanche swept through these lands and 
so trapped them anew. More recently 
Hitler has declared it as his purpose to 
make all continental Europe “Juden- 
rein.” This threat menaces 2,000,000 
and more Jews with exile or, failing 
that, slow but sure annihilation. Today 
the latter fate seems the more likely. 


Palestine Involved 

And as if all this were not enough, 
now comes the’ warfare in Northern 
Africa with its menace to nearby Pal- 
estine, where Zionism has been build- 
ing a national home for Jews. Already 
400,000 and more Jews have settled and 
have been largely rehabilitated in Pal- 
estine. What is to become of them if 
the axis powers should gain control of 
the Near East? 

Truly the wandering Jew of the ages 
is still with us. Today he has also be- 
come the wondering Jew. The univer- 
sal character of Jewish suffering and 
persecution causes increasing extremity 
of distress and despair within Jewish 
ranks. A growing sense of fear, un- 


certainty, and insecurity pursues them. 
Someone has said that the Jews who 
are “the people of Christ have become 
the Christ of the peoples.” They won- 
der why. Many who had long since for- 
gotten and neglected God are now be- 
ing driven back to God and to religious 
speculation. When all ether helpers 
fail, Jew as Gentile invariably turns 
to God. 


Jews at the Center 

Is it any wonder that there is so 
much discussion in Jewish and in 
Christian circles regarding the future 
of the Jews. “Quo Vadis, Israel?” has 
become an urgent and insistent ques- 
tion today and demands an answer. To 
answer this question involves most 
careful consideration of such matters 
as the relative wisdom and potentiality 
for a solution of the Jewish problem 
embodied in Zionism, ghettoization, as- 
similation, cultural pluralism and evan- 
gelization of the Jews, or perhaps some 
combination of one or more of these. 

For the church all this has vital sig- 
nificance. The Jews occupy a central 
position for the church, her life and 
future. The variance of opinion with- 
in church groups as to the validity of 
missionary effort among the Jewish 
people is a direct challenge to the whole 
missionary enterprise of the church 
both at home and abroad. On the other 
hand the unanimous and bitter opposi- 
tion of Jewish religious leaders to such 
missionary effort among Jews by the 
church needs to be faced. This is not 
a matter of methods employed so much 
as of principle. There must be no con- 
fusion here. Closely related to this is 
the interpretation usually given by 
many that religious freedom implies 
prohibition of all religious propaganda. 
Does it necessarily mean that? 

So far as Jewish missionary efforts 
are concerned, we must recognize that 
the war has caused suspension of most 
of such effort in the continent of Europe. 
Many of the societies hape been liq- 
uidated, or if still intact, are forbidden 
any activity. Other such societies, 
notably those in Great Britain, are now 
greatly restricted in income and so 
forced to curtail, ofttimes drastically, 
their work. American churches and 
missionary circles are being appealed 
to for special funds, on behalf of the 
various foreign missionary projects 
hitherto maintained by European so- 
cieties and now seriously handicapped 
because of the war. To what extent 
should American churches help the 
Jewish missionary enterprises abroad 
similarly endangered? — Our Jewish 
Neighbors Press Service. 
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The Real Sufferers 


As a small party of visitors at a semi-penal institution 
in the West were about to leave, one of them said, “You 
are doing a marvelous job for the boys and girls under 
your care. Where do they come from?” The reply re- 
ceived was, “Most of them are from broken homes.” 

A good deal of tinkering with the covenant of matri- 
mony is in process: perhaps a clearer way of stating the 
condition is to refer to discussions of the grounds for 
divorce. Modern life is said to have become so complex 
as to make out of date and inexpedient the time factor 
in the marriage contract, “until death us do part.” 

The world is once more undertaking to deny the dic- 
tates of nature, the laws of the Creator, and the way of 
life to which our Lord in His revelation gave approval. 
That upon which marriage rests is ordained of God, the 


a Maker of man and woman. “Male and female created 


He them,” thereby establishing a basic social principle 
that is the first limitation on individualism. The estab- 
lishment of the family as the social unit for all mankind 
is not primarily an economic nor tribal regulation, but 
a divine ordinance. One must thence derive the conclu- 
sion that any misdealing with the group which consists 


of parents and children is a disaster to them, to their 
community, and to the world of which they are part. 

Because marriage is ordained of God, both in order 
to continue the race and to bring forth in men and 
women the best attributes of each, the acceptance of its 
responsibilities is an obligation for all persons. The 
first relationship evolving from the covenant is that of 
parentage and children. Deliberate interference with 
this consummation of the rite is the sin which has a 
magnitude comparable to interruption of parental duties 
by the separation of husband and wife. Next in time, but 
equally contrary to God’s law, is the destruction of this 
domestic circle when adult children fail to provide love 
and peace for their aged parents. 

This family relationship must not become the tool of 
the state for its own purposes nor of the church to main- 
tain control of its members. It has an entity quite its 
own which must not be destroyed from within nor 
preyed upon from without. Especially heinous are trans- 
gressions of this estate because they affect immediately 
the future. We should be on guard to restore and extend 
esteem for the marriage covenant. 
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ha Chirk in The News 


Who Raises the Money? 


SoMEONE must be the leader in securing money for 
the church, points out The Christian-Evangelist, and 
quotes William H. Leach as saying that “by experience, 
training, and observation the pastor is probably the best 
person in the congregation to 


j | 


estimate the resources and to 
suggest methods for raising 
money. 

“The successful minister 
must qualify himself for finan- 
cial leadership of his church. 
He should keep one step ahead 
of his finance committee, and 
know what it is doing all the 
time.” 

The pastor plans objectives, 
methods, quotas, procedures, in co-operation with his 
financial officers, states The Christian-Evangelist. The 
actual campaigns of the church are carried on by lay- 
men, who should enjoy the sense of achievement when 
success is attained. But the minister is the real leader. 
He may legitimately solicit gifts of money for special 
purposes, although he should not be chairman of a cam- 
paign for current expenses or take pledges for regular 
purposes. 
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This isn’t the belief of The Lutheran Witness of the 
Missouri Synod. “What training has a pastor in financial 
matters?” asks The Witness. “Very few pastors own 
property or ever will own property. Few even have a 
bank account worth mentioning.” The less he has to do 
with temporal matters of the congregation, the better for 
him and his work. 

“Today we have in our congregations laymen who are 
very capable and can well take care of these matters. 
The pastor, in finances as in other matters, is to be the 
spiritual guide. But we beg our members to free us from 
taking care of the temporalities of our congregation that 
we may more effectively do the spiritual work of our 
high calling.” 


Rival Organization 


Some of the “Bible Presbyterians” are not satisfied 
with the Federal Council of Churches. These people 
split off from the main Presbyterian body in 1936 to 
form the “Orthodox Presbyterians,” and in 1939 split 
from the Orthodox to become the “Bible Presbyterians.” 

Recently forty of them formed an organization which 
they hope will become “the voice of evangelical Chris- 
tians.” They call it “The American Council of Chris- 
tian Churches.” 

Millions of Protestants have unwillingly stood by 
while the “big bosses” of their denominations have voted 
them into membership in the Federal Council, say 
spokesmen of the new movement. The Federal Council, 
they charge, speaks only for “the soul-destroying Mod- 
ernist wing of American Protestantism.” 

The Rev. H. McAllister Griffiths, secretary of the new 
Council, believes the new organization will provide a 
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focal point from which evangelical Protestants may 
voice their dissatisfaction with the Federal Council’s 
“yolitical and economic activity.” 

Dr. J. Oliver Buswell, president of the National Bible 
Institute of New York; Dr. William H. Houghton, Chi- 
cago, president of the Moody Bible Institute; and the 
Rev. J. Davis Adams, president of the Philadelphia 
School of the Bible, are on the sponsoring committee 
of the new Council. 


End of German 

Two hundred years ago immigrants from Germany 
established the Moravian Church in America, and the 
German language had some part in the work of this 
church ever since. 

The Provincial Elders’ conference of the Five-year 
Synod, Northern Province, has now decided to cease 
publication of the Moravian Church German-language 
paper, Der Brueder Botschafter. 


Missionaries in Japan 

Or more than 1,000 Christian missionaries in Japan, 
there are now only a few more than 100 Americans left, 
states T. T. Brumbaugh in The Christian Century. 

All Methodist missionaries were recalled some months 
ago. Recently the Congregationalists have withdrawn 
all of theirs. Dr. T. D. Walser of the National Christian 
Council estimates that among the remaining mission- 
aries are: Baptist, 11; Evangelical and Reformed, 16; 
Episcopal, 12; Presbyterian, 24; Lutheran, 9. 


Kagawa Cable 

“SITUATION TAKEN EXTREMELY SERIOUS 
TURN. IMPERATIVE TO FIND SOME WAY PEND- 
ING BREAK BETWEEN TWO NATIONS,” wires 
Toyohiko Kagawa to The Christian Century upon his 
recent return to his homeland. “FUTURE OF HU- 
MANITY AT STAKE. URGE YOU TO EXERT YOUR- 
SELF TO UTTERMOST TO PRESERVE PEACE ON 
THE PACIFIC. DOING MY VERY BEST HERE WITH 
UNFAILING FAITH.” 


Methodist Millions 

Tue Methodists are thinking in terms of big numbers. 
Now they plan a campaign to enroll 1,000,000 new mem- 
bers in the next two years. 

Back of the program lies a plan for intensive training 
of workers. One thousand selected ministers will be 
trained this year to direct Home Visitation Evangelism 
campaigns. Leadership training schools will be estab- 
lished in each conference area. District superintendents 
will select six leading pastors from each district to re- 
ceive training. The technique for training leaders was 
developed by Dr. Guy H. Black of the commission on 
evangelism. 

A million Methodists to do the personal work in every 
part of the country, a million inactive members re- 
claimed by the church, and a million new members are 
among the goals of the Loyalty Visitation effort. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


While Our Citizens are groaning over their rapidly 
expanding tax obligations, the president of the National 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. I. B. W. Smith, asks us to think in the 
following terms of the cost of liquor: If the U. S. A. 
were handed a bill for $30,284,719,339, it would only be 
‘asked to pay what it has already spent for liquor and 
the results of drinking since repeal. This is the compu- 
tation: Spent for alcoholic beverages of all kinds (1933- 
June 30, 1941), $25,534,717,339; spent for liquor-caused 
crime, accidents, disease, loss of earning power, 
$24,059,000,000; a total of $49,584,717,339. Subtract 
$19,250,000,000 for returns in taxes, license fees, wages, 
payment for raw materials and transportation, and you 
have a resultant net bill as above. Figures are awesome 
and oppressive things, but here is another phase of 
liquor as presented (September 6) by Dr. T. F. Lentz, 
director of the Character Research Institute at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. From a summary of 
the reactions of 780 persons “to 3,000 items of opinion, 
attitude, interest, preference and practice,” carried out 
under the auspices of the U. S. Office of Education, Dr. 
Lentz reaches the conclusion that drinkers are: (1) 
less optimistic and less happy; (2) more maladjusted 
socially and emotionally (shades of the promised social 
joys of repeal!); (3) more tolerant of breaches of gen- 
erally accepted moral conduct; (4) more international, 
except with regard to race prejudice; (5) more ma- 
terialistic; (6) more selfish; (7) more interested in the 
opposite sex, but think she should be confined to the 


home; (8) less interested in church. Neither commen- 


tary gives the use of liquor a good name. 


Colgate University’s president, Dr. Cutten, is preach- 
ing the doctrine of a return to America’s one-time tra- 
dition of thrift, and he thinks the colleges should lead 
the way in a concerted effort. His idea is that “if all our 
colleges begin to inculcate the ideal of thrift on their 
students it will eventually permeate the nation and pos- 
sibly save us from disaster.” Dr. Cutten points to the 
President’s call on the citizen “to save his dollars in per- 
sonal ways”; but he acutely comments that “our people 
would be more inclined to heed this plea if the govern- 
ment set a good example.” Incidentally, stimulated by 
the “gas shortage” scare, the authorities of five New 
England colleges have asked their students not to bring 
automobiles to college this school year, and three others 
have definitely banned them. Colgate, however, is not 
mentioned in the list. It is likely that many other col- 
leges not publicized have been promoting the same idea, 
to the betterment, no doubt, of scholastic standing in 
many instances. Autos have not been displaying an I. Q. 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the college cur- 
riculum. 


Japan’s Loss of man power in “the China incident” 
has seriously disturbed her time-honored tabu on the 
remarriage of widows. Recently Japan’s leading women’s 
magazine, Fujin Gaho, opened the question by adopting 
America’s favorite diversion of taking a poll of opinion 

to find out what it thinks. An inquiry among 15.000 


young women students in the larger educational institu- 
tions resulted in a total of 58 per cent for remarriage and 
42 per cent against. It was noted that the percentage in 
favor was higher among city girls than among country 
girls. However, among the more mature, representing 
more nearly the actually widowed group, the tendency 
was strongly for the traditional attitude. Madame 
Kuranga, widow of a general who fell in China, urged 
that the remarriage of soldiers’ widows was contrary to 
Bushido (the patriotic code), and that religious convic- 
tion should be exercised by the wavering. That must 
have included herself, for she said: “I recite the Bud- 
dhist Sutra three times every morning. By doing so I 
regain my composure.” Mrs. Inoue, president of Japan’s 
Women’s College, also voiced her opposition to remar- 
riage: ‘““When we think of the conjugal relation between 
man and wife, there ought not be room for one bereaved 
to think of remarrying.” 


You Will be interested to know that: R. O. T. C. stu- 
dents at Louisiana State University are now very sen- 
sibly being taught German. In view of the present mil- 
itary possibilities anything else would be the height of 
folly. . . . Though Greece has been overrun, Stavros 
Theophanides, Minister of the Greek Mercantile Ma- 
rine, declared (September 10), as he stopped off at 
Cape Town, South Africa, that “200 Greek cargo ships, 
totaling 1,000,000 tons and manned by 6,000 Greek sea- 
men, are now operating in the allied cause. . . . Vichy 
France has adopted (September 6) a strange way of 
reforming and encouraging education. Their training 
colleges for teachers have been abolished, and tuition 
fees must be paid by students in the high schools. It is 
stated, however, that scholarships will be granted to 
students acceptable to the authorities. . . . Royalties, 
amounting to $5,000,000, have been given by sixty-seven 
of America’s noted writers, playwrights and editors to- 
ward the United China Relief Campaign... . The Amer- 
ican Red Cross is still busy in France trying to unite 
families separated in the great exodus from northern 
France, following the collapse of the French defense. 
After fifteen months there are still many hundreds of 
children waiting in camps and institutions for their 
parents. 


Word From Moscow brings news of interest to chil- 
dren, and even to those of larger growth. The Soviet’s 
children’s newspaper, Pioneer Pravda, carried an ac- 
count (September 13) of the reaction of Moscow’s Zoo 
to the bombardments visited upon the city recently. 
Ostriches, bison, raccoons, deer and kindred animals, 
we are told, were terribly frightened. The monkeys were 
particularly allergic to’ the frequent blackouts over the 
city. Lions, tigers and bears, however, were indifferent 
to the noise and confusion; but the animal heroes were 
the elephants. Says Pioneer Pravda: “The elephants 
were wonderful! They proved good assistants to the 
firemen. When some incendiary bombs fell nearby 
the elephants rushed to their pond, filled their trunks 
with water, and squirted the bombs till they went out.” 
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It Needed Doing 
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Dr. Henry Esmspruchs Translation of New Testament into Yiddish 


Meets War-created Need 


WHEN, on July 30, the first copies of my translation of 
the New Testament into Yiddish came from the bindery, 
I witnessed the realization of a dream of more than 
twenty years. It was during my seminary days that I 
decided to render the New Testament Scriptures into 
literary Yiddish. 

The motives which prompted me to undertake so tre- 
mendous a task were varied, the chief of which was that 
the New Testament had never before been adequately 
translated into that tongue. 

Now Yiddish is the language of some 10,000,000 Jews. 
It has to its credit a fine literature. Here in America 
seven Yiddish newspapers claim a daily circulation of 
several hundred thousand copies. Despite restricted im- 
migration, and despite the fact that many have pre- 
dicted the disappearance of Yiddish from the American 
scene, Yiddish maintains its hold on the masses, and in 
New York City there has recently begun to appear a 
Yiddish Encyclopedia, which is to consist of twenty 
volumes, six of which have already come off the press. 

The first New Testament in Yiddish script appeared 
in 1540. It was based on Luther’s translation and was 
the work of Johann Harzuge, a Christian Jew. A sec- 
ond version came out in 1700 in the translation of Chris- 
tian Moeller of Frankfurt. The eighteenth century wit- 
nessed two versions, and the nineteenth century saw 
several independent attempts to render God’s Word into 
the lingua-Franca of the Jewish masses. From this it is 
clear that ours is not the first translation of the New 
Testament into Yiddish. 

Now the only charitable thing one can say about the 
older versions of the Yiddish New Testament is that 
back of them was a lot of holy zeal, but not much 
knowledge. The late Rev. Immanuel Landsman, a vet- 
eran of many years in the Jewish Mission field, once 
said in my hearing to Dr. William I. Haven of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, that most of the translators of the 
New Testament into Yiddish were well-meaning people 
who not only did not know the Greek text, but who did 
not so much as know Yiddish grammar. 

For years I have been experimenting with Bible trans- 
lation and brought out some of the Gospels and the 
Epistles in Yiddish. Although these were in the nature 
of experiments, the manner in which they were re- 
ceived by mission workers both here and abroad greatly 
encouraged me in my endeavor some day to bring out a 
complete New Testament translation. 


Printing Refused 

Up until the rise of Hitlerism, all Hebrew and Yiddish 
Bibles were printed in Germany, either in Berlin or in 
Leipzig. Early in 1935 my translation was nearing com- 
pletion. It was my hope to go to Germany and have it 
set up there, because no other country possessed facil- 
ities to do such work. The thing could not be done on 
Linotype, since we need a good many accents. When we 
brought out “Hymns of Faith,” our bi-lingual Yiddish- 
English hymnal, we needed something like sixty ac- 


cented characters, and all we could get on Linotype was 
sixteen or seventeen. 

With the mad onslaught by the Nazis on Jews and 
things Jewish, going to Germany was now out of the 
question. We had heard that the Lanston Monotype 
Company of Philadelphia had built a machine for 
Hebrew and Yiddish composition, on which accent work 
could be fully employed. We also learned that there 
was a firm in Philadelphia and another in New York 
which possessed such equipment. When we turned to 
them, and they learned of the Christian character of our 
work, they, being Jews, refused to handle the matter for 
us. Thus, after nearly twenty years of effort, I faced 
the possibility of never seeing the manuscript in print. 

“Man’s disappointments are God’s appointments.” I 
had often quoted these words of Alfred Edersheim, that 
noble Christian Jew. One day, in the throes of despair, 
I recalled his words, and a voice whispered within me: 
“Why don’t you become a printer yourself?” Well, I 
had learned many things in life, and if God wanted me 
to become a printer, I reasoned, then a printer I would 
become. Thus began for me a period of discipline and 
hard work. I was no longer a youngster, and my hands 
were not trained to handle tools; nevertheless, I started 
to attend a local trade school and a little later the Mono- 
type School at Philadelphia. 


A Call for Aid 

During the time of which I am writing I had charge 
of our Baltimore Jewish Mission. One day I called the 
workers together and told them that they would have to 
assume a greater measure of responsibility if I was to 
accomplish my task, that is, learn the printing trade. 
The work could not be neglected, the publications of the 
Mission had to be attended to and the various activities 
maintained at full strength. Invariably I would leave 
Baltimore after preaching in some church Sunday morn- 
ing, be on hand Monday at the printing school, where I 
put in eight hours a day, and return Friday afternoon to 
take my service in the evening, attend to correspondence 


Failure to procure a 
printer required 
learning a new trade 


Missionary Einspruch at the 
keyboard and oiling the 
Monotype machine on which 
he set up his translation of 
the New Testament in 


Yiddish 
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and other necessary things on Saturday, and the follow- 
‘ing week go through the same routine. Mrs. Kinspruch 
looked after the home and the youngster, and thus the 
first six months went by. August, being my vacation 
month, I could spend undisturbed at the school. By this 
time I had gained a fair knowledge of both the keyboard 
and the caster machines, and plans were being made by 
| our Baltimore Mission to acquire the equipment. 
i! 
__A Friend Appears 
|. Here I should like to introduce the name of Mrs. 
| Harriet S. Lederer, a member of First Lutheran Church, 


- | Baltimore, the Rev. Dr. M. L. 


Enders pastor, who had greatly 
encouraged and helped me in 
some of my undertakings. When 
Mrs. Lederer learned of my new 
activity, she gave me to under- 
stand that I could count on her 
interest and support. When I told 
her that the machines and the 
necessary equipment would pos- 
sibly involve about $10,000, her 
reply was, “Well, if you are willing 
to sacrifice so much and deny 
yourself to your family, the least 
I can do is stand by you.” The 
New Testament undertaking was 
much on Mrs. Lederer’s heart, 


Mrs. Harriet S. 


erer, 
whose generosity made 
the printing possible 


dish New Testament Foundation, she asked that we 
make it a matter of prayer. 

In the fall of 1936 the Monotype machines were in- 
stalled in our Mission and paid for by Mrs. Lederer. 
The first few months were given over to experiments. 
Many of the characters had to be redesigned. Mrs. 
Lederer’s greatest delight was to come down to the Mis- 
sion, watch the intricate machine operations, and see 
the beginnings of the sacred volume grow. In the mean- 
time I was called upon to go through the valley. My 
_ dear wife, who had been a source of strength and in- 
spiration to me, answered the summons from on high. 


| 

-) and when one day I suggested that she establish a Yid- 
| 
| 


] . A period of adjustment for my son and myself ensued. 


For the next six months I could do very little serious 
work. Gradually I got a grip on myself, and the work 
started afresh. About the time the Gospels had been 
set up in print, Mrs. Lederer passed away. In her will 
she left the Mission $50,000 towards the Yiddish New 
Testament Foundation. 


' A Volunteer Helper 

As the work progressed I found the task of setting the 
type, making corrections, proofreading, etc., quite 
enervating. It was then that our woman missionary, 
Miss Marie L. Gerlach, who had studied Yiddish and 
“Was quite proficient in the language, offered to learn 
the keyboard end of the operation, and thereby free me 

for the more important tasks ahead. 
In the summer of 1940 Dr. J. Hoffman Cohn, the head 


y 


of the American Board of Missions to the Jews, of 
_ Brooklyn, who knew of our work on the Scriptures, ap- 
__ proached us with the idea of collaboration in the issuance 
__ of the volume. By that time the older versions of the 
; Yiddish New Testament had become scarce, and none 
_ of the Bible Societies was able to supply mission work- 
2 
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ers with them. As Dr. Cohn’s Mission was the largest 
and most influential Jewish Mission in this country, our 
Baltimore Mission Board acted favorably on his request. 
A contract was drawn up. Dr. Cohn offered to pay for 
the printing and binding of the volume, and in turn 
make the book available to Jewish Mission agencies 
free of cost. 

As already stated, the first edition came off the press 
July 30, 1941. From the craftsman’s standpoint the book 
is a beautiful piece of work, unquestionably the most 
attractive Yiddish New Testament ever printed. Some 
seventeen tons of paper were required, and more than a 
million separate pieces of type went into the setting of 
the text. The cost of printing and binding was about 
$11,000, and the composition work we rate anywhere 
from five to six thousand dollars. 

And now for the happy ending. On the day the Yid- 
dish New Testament was delivered to us, Miss Gerlach, 
who had been associated with me for more than ten 
years in the Baltimore work, became my wife. To her 
devotion and self-sacrifice belongs much of the success 
of this, the first edition of the Yiddish New Testament 
ever printed in America. 


Concerning the Jews 


(For answers see page 23) 
Who are the Jews? 
2. How many Jews are there in the world? In the 
United States? 
3. Where do Jews live in the United States? 
4, Which are the largest centers of Jewish life in 
America? 
5. What is Yiddish? 
6. What does the Feast of Hannukah celebrate? 
7. What does Kosher mean? 
8 
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. What is the Shema? 
. What is the Septuagint? 
What is the Shulchan Aruch? 
Define anti-Semitism. 
What is the aim of Nazi policy in regard to the 
Jews? 
. Quote what the late President Masaryk of Czecho- 
Slovakia said concerning the duty of Christians and 
anti-Semitism. 
Into what lands have Jewish refugees fled from the 
Nazi terror? 
. Did Jesus intend His disciples to share His gospel 
with His own race? 
Were there many Jews who became followers of 
Jesus after His resurrection? 
Are there many followers of Jesus among Jews 
today? 

—J.S.C. in Our Jewish Neighbors Press Service. 
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The Modern Way 


Most weekly and daily journals circulate from news- 
stands and news carriers. You can make a similar ar- 
rangement for THE LUTHERAN. Read page 27. 


Ferreting Out 


THE LUTHERAN 


The Cliff Dwellers 


Amonc the problems faced by the city congregation 
is the difficulty of reaching people in apartment houses. 
Not that they are any different from other people fun- 
damentally; but they have developed a technique for 
hiding away which makes them particularly difficult to 
ferret out. 

With a large apartment house population on all sides 
of us, we felt compelled last year to attack this problem. 
So a committee was assembled consisting of one rep- 
resentative from each organization. This representative 
was chosen for his or her enthusiasm and initiative. The 
keynote of this meeting was: We must find some way 
to reach the people in these apartments. Suggestions 
and discussion soon developed, and out of that grew a 
plan which we expect to repeat this year. 

The pastor spent part of one afternoon gathering the 
addresses of one hundred apartment houses which he 
thought should be investigated in an area about six 
blocks square. These apartments were assigned by 
streets to the various organizations. At one of the church 
services announcement was made that we were going 
to conduct a pre-Christmas census of one hundred 
apartment houses and one hundred members were 
needed to do it. They were told that the procedure had 
been prepared for them. They did not need to be ex- 
perienced because their approach was reduced to the 
simplest terms; even their little speech had been written 
cut for them. These persons were then invited to a 
meeting at which the chairman, an insurance man with 
an excellent knowledge of salesmanship, explained the 
purpose and method. 

Each person was given a blue mimeographed work 
sheet and a dozen invitation cards to the Christmas Eve 
Service. At the top was the address of the apartment 
house he (or she) was to visit and, at the other end of 
the line, his name. (In case any later questions about 
the report, it is important to know who made it.) The 
sheet was divided into three columns headed, “Name,” 
“Apartment Number,” “Membership.” To this sheet was 
attached a slip giving their approach: “I am from the 
Lutheran Church on Ditmas Avenue. I came to invite 


By HERBERT T. WEISKOTTEN 


you to our Christmas Eve Service. (Pause.) Are youa 
member of a church in the neighborhood?” The invita- 
tion card read: 


Come and enjoy with us our Christmas Eve Service 
11.30 P. M.—a half hour of Christmas music 
12 Midnight—The Christmas Service 


The Lutheran Church of the Redeemer 


Ditmas Ave. E. 21st-E. 22d Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rev. H. T. Weiskotten, Pastor 


Since our purpose was to discover unchurched Prot- 
estants, each visitor was instructed to go directly to the 
Superintendent of his apartment house and extend to 
him the above invitation, exactly as he intended to ex- 
tend it to others in the house later. The next step was 
to ask the Superintendent whether he would give him 
the names of the Protestants in the house so that an 
invitation could be extended to them also. (Any Super- 
intendent who has been with a house a couple of months 
can give this information.) These names, together with 
their apartment number, were listed on a “work sheet.” 

The visitor was now ready to make his calls. He rang 
the first bell on his list and made his little speech, hand- 
ing the prospect an invitation card during the second 
sentence. While the prospect was examining the invita- 
tion, the question about membership was asked. It was 
a simple little question which scarcely anyone refused 
to answer, but indicated whether this family should be 
followed up or not. After the door was closed, the visitor 
was to enter the answer, Yes or No. 

A part of the plan was to have the entire visitation, 
in so far as possible, made on one evening, the seven- 
teenth of December. The mere fact of knowing there 
were nearly a hundred other members of the church 
doing the same thing that evening was an inspiration 
to many. To meet other members on their way to and 
from their apartments and to compare experiences at 
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the church when they returned with their reports added 
zest to the venture. 

The fact that the visitation was made during the 
Christmas season and carried an invitation to a Christ- 
mas service, made people on the whole much more cor- 
| dial. Many of them attended the Christmas Eve Service. 

But the most important part of the effort came after 
Christmas. The names of all likely persons were taken 
| from the work sheets and assigned to a more select 
| group of visitors, whose duty it was to call and gather 
information and give the prospect another invitation to 
make himself at home in the church. This visitation 
began right after the first of January. From these re- 
ports the names of the real prospects were weeded out 
and given to a still more select group of half a dozen 
men experienced in the work of visitation evangelism. 
Some of the persons whom they visited united with the 
church at Easter. Others remain over to form an active 
prospective list for this fall. 

The numerical additions to our membership were not 
our chief gain. The chief gain was the knowledge that 
we had successfully attacked one of our greatest prob- 
lems; that we had done it without the aid of professional 
canvassers and without the discouragement which comes 


from plodding through an entire apartment house, door 


i 
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_ by door. Moreover, we had made our members con- 
i scious of one of their most pressing responsibilities. 


Seminaries and College Open 


The Lutheran Seminary of Canada in Waterloo, 
Ontario, began its thirtieth year September 16 with a 
service in the seminary 
chapel. Professor Creager 
was liturgist and Pres- 
ident F. B. Clausen, D.D., 
preached the sermon. On 
the basis of the text, 
I Kings 14: 25-27, he pre- 
sented the challenge to 
the ministry found in the 
deterioration of human 
society in every area of 
life as symbolized by the 
substitution of shields of 
brass for shields of gold. 
Seven students aré taking 
the prescribed three-year 
course, a member of the 
Middler class is doing 
field work as student as- 

sistant in St. Peter’s, Kitchener, and is taking two 

courses in the seminary. Ten students are enrolled. 

Theological students are not exempt from military 

training in Canada. However, due to the fortunate com- 

bination of the college with the seminary, our young 
theologs are permitted to take the military training in 
the college and thus are relieved of the interruption of 
their studies by going to one of the camps. 
_ The financial status of this dual school of the Church 
has gradually been improving. A floating debt of $16,000, 
» accumulated in the earlier years of the depression, has 


Pres. F. B. Clausen 


. _ been paid off and financial solvency has been estab- 
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lished. The capital debt of $55,000, on which nothing 
had been paid off since the inception of the seminary, 
has been reduced to $29,000 during the past five years. 
No high-pressure campaign was organized, but a per- 
sistent appeal to the synod and the ready response of 
pastors and their people have produced these encourag- 
ing results. At the same time a seminary endowment 
fund has been born which now has $2,000. The main 
financial objective continues to be debt reduction. 


The Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary at Maywood, 
Ill, had its fall opening 
September 9. The chief 
service was conducted at 
10.30 A. M., with the Rev. 
De, Dwight -P.- Bair: -of 
Champaign, IIll., as the 
speaker. He gave a very 
fine message on the sub- 
ject, “Setting a Goal.” 
The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Harold 
Bernhard of Oak Park, 
Ill. Miss Margaret Davis, 
daughter of Prof. Davis, 
sang a solo, accompanied 
by Mrs. Davis. Mrs. D. E. Bosserman of Chicago pre- 
sided at the organ. The attendance was fine and there 
was a spirit of hope and enthusiasm for the work of a 
new scholastic year. The seminary will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary this year. 


Pres. L. F. Gruber 


Lenoir Rhyne College at Hickory, N. C., opened for 
the fifty-first session September 9 with 580 students. 
Dormitories are crowded 
almost to capacity by the 
300 boarding students, 
an advance of forty over 
last year. As is usual, 
the freshman class with 
170 students, is the 
largest on the campus. 
This, however, is a drop 
of twenty from last year, 
but is compensated for 
by an increase of sixteen 
in the sophomore class. 

Lenoir Rhyne has 
trained 140 men in the 
Civil Aeronautics Train- 
ing Course. These men 
belonged to the upper 
classes. Many of them 
have volunteered to go on to the army and take up train- 
ing in the Air Corps. Many other upperclassmen of this 
college have also been drafted, and this accounts for the 
shrinkage in the two upper classes. 

Dr. Monroe writes: “This is my twentieth year in 
college administration here and elsewhere. It is the first 
time I have ever opened a session with the identical 
faculty as that of the previous session. We have lost 
none and are taking on no new teachers this year, nor 
are we adding any new courses. Our curriculum is very 
well stabilized.” 


Pres. P. E. Monroe 
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A Father’s Story 


THE LUTHERAN 


Pastor E. R. Damelson gets Word that his Wife and Children are Safe 


Every day in 1941 the news is full of heartbreak. 
Every dispatch from abroad throbs with sorrow and 
suffering. 

Of all the messages from overseas, one which touches 
the hearts of American Lutherans most is the story of 
the sinking of the Zamzam. One hundred twenty mis- 
sionaries and members of missionary families were 
aboard. Some were Augustana Synod Lutherans, going 
to the Tanganyika field in Africa to take the places of 
missionaries interned because they were citizens of a 
belligerent nation. 

These missionaries were going to Africa to serve God, 
not to engage in conflict with men. They had taken 
every precaution in avoiding danger, sailing on a neutral 
ship which was to keep far outside the war zone. But 
inevitably they were caught in the cross-currents of 
strife. Their ship was torpedoed. They were thrown 
adrift upon the sea. Their attackers rescued them, 
treated them courteously, and finally brought them to 
safety. 

In the meantime, imagine the turmoil in the heart of 
a missionary in distant Africa who waits for news of 
his family on the Zamzam. This is the personal story 
of the Rev. E. R. Danielson, whose wife and six children 
are now safely back in America after their futile at- 
tempt to join Pastor Danielson at his African post. It is 
from an article received by The Lutheran Companion. 


On Sunday afternoon, May 18, I was notified that 
MacDonald at Kirondatal Mine had black-water fever. 


Photo copyright 1941 by the Newspaper P M Inc. 


Mrs. E. R. Danielson and her children, the youngest only a year old. The mother 
held the baby in her arms, and kept the others, in their lifebelts close around her, 
until after about half an hour in the sea they were rescued 


I had just returned from a visit to a colony of uncared- 
for lepers. No news from my sweetheart as to where 
they are. Mother’s letter says she had seen Lillian and 
the kiddies the night before they embarked. Tomorrow 
makes sixty days since they left New York. Where 
can they be? They were to tell us when they reached 
Capetown.... 

Mac was delirious almost all night. He slept fitfully. 
It was work—physical, mental, spiritual—to keep him 
in bed. 

About seven o’clock in the morning Stan wanted to 
see me outside. Something was not right, my heart told 
me. Could it be?—and a fearful thought ran through 
my mind. Stan’s face was broken in lines and tears, 
and his voice would hardly work. He hadn’t slept all 
night. He took me by the arm and said: “The Zamzam 
has been reported over last night’s radio as long over- 
due, and it is feared it has been sunk.” 

Moment by moment the anguish grew until my world 
was inky black. The bravest mother and sweetheart on 
earth—precious six little kiddies, innocent, helpless— 
all gone! My heart broke and cried out to God: “No! 
No! It can’t be so! It is too much!” 

Somehow I drove to Kiomboi. There, on my knees, 
the soul’s storm broke. Brave little sweetheart and six 
little kiddies—all I have on earth—gone? “NO!” I cried 
to our Father in anguish—they through hell’s ordeal, 
and I, the daddy and husband, not there even to com- 
fort them. 

In anguish unbelievable, something lurked in the 
deeper recesses of my soul. Maybe it’s not true. Maybe 
the ship will come through. Maybe they are on a raider 
—but then, what? If it is true that my precious com- 
panion-in-life and precious kiddies—all dedicated to 
serve God with me—are gone, then I want to go. I 
don’t think He would expect me to stay on alone. I 
wouldn’t be any good. 

What hell that sweet woman and innocent kiddies 
must have gone through! Father! Father! Father! It 
can’t be so! It is too much! And we have only sought 
Thy will. We separated, too, for Thy sake, but only for 
a season—not like this, never! 

Why do people tolerate this hell on 
earth! War has to go! Germany says the 
ship carried war materials. Would our 
State Department have permitted women 
and children to go on a ship laden with 
war materials? Who is it that is laying 
the lives of women and children on the 
altar of satanic greed? 

With the help of medicine I slept some, 
but with the dawn the anguish broke 
again. Visions of little kiddies drowning, 
being maimed, or killed, starving in little 
boats, separated from one another, cold, 
wet, thirsty, frightened, facing death— 
and I, their daddy and the husband of 
that brave mother—not there! We 
thought we were doing God’s will when 
I came alone last July. 

Lachman Singh, a Sikh, comes with 
eyes brimming with tears: “That mamma 
and those children are not dead.” Desai, 
another Indian, choked with grief can 
only say, “God is there. God is there.” 
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As the news spread, congregations broke into tears, 
| teachers were at a loss for words, and here, there and 
| everywhere there was no sleep that night. It was a night 

spent in torn grief and crying to God. Today Petro came 
| thirty-five miles by bike to comfort me and to pray with 
me—a young African leader removed from heathenism 


| by less than fifteen years. 


Word came about eight o’clock that MacDonald was 


¥ sinking. I didn’t want to go, but a voice said, “Go.” Can 


| I bury him when my heart is in anguish over my loved 


ones? Lillian would want me to go to Mac and my little 
| Kiddies would want their daddy to hope. Fifteen 
minutes later Mac passed into eternity. We took him 
by car twenty-five miles to Sekenke. The grave was 
hard to dig. I was in a side room preparing a message. 

The door opened, and Miss Safemaster entered. 
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“They’re saved. They have been landed on French soil. 
Mr. Hamam heard it over the ten o’clock broadcast.” 

We went to the burial ground. Surrounded by a sea 
of white and black and Indian faces, we laid Mac away. 
Stan and I sang, “I know That My Redeemer Liveth.” 

We got back to the Ramsey home, and someone said: 
“The London news is on.” The announcer was already 
speaking. He said, “It is confirmed by the Vichy Gov- 
ernment that 140 Americans have been landed at St. 
Jean deLuz, on the Basque coast.” 

The wonderful hand of God begins to shine through 
the darkness. O God, give me grace to be patient. 
Carry my loved ones in Thy arms like a Father! 

Today—May 22—is my birthday. What a miraculous, 
divine present—the news of my loved ones’ safety. 
Father, Father, I thank Thee. 


al; fos nits Whain SSE hon 
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CHURCH—— 


WORLD— 


By the Rev. Roy B. SETZER, Parrottsville, Tenn. 


The Church is one of the main stations in life where 
you have to go one way or another. You must be in it 
or out of it, active in it or indifferent to it. It all depends 
on the difference that Jesus makes. 

Son, I believe in the Church and belong to it because 
I want to be saved. Can a man be saved out of the 
Church? I don’t know. I do know he can be saved in 
the Church, and it’s no use for me to have any question 
about my salvation at that point. In the last verse of the 
second chapter of Acts, it says, “And the Lord added to 
the church daily such as should be saved.” I have no 
reason to believe that has been changed. 

Do I believe Christ would condemn someone just be- 


| cause they wouldn’t join the Church? Well, I wouldn’t 
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just put it that way, even though it amounts to the same 
thing in the end. It isn’t a matter of what Christ does 
to you, but what you do to yourself. You may reason it 
out this way. Suppose Christ came to visit you in per- 
son. You would want to do everything you could to 
please Him, -and if you deliberately refused to please 
Him, you would certainly feel very much on the outside, 
and you would be. Now that is exactly the case. He 
said, “Upon this rock I will build my church.” Surely 
that’s what He wants done. Well, it takes people to build 
@ church. And the only way I can please Him is to let 
Him use me. It is even more mandatory than that. He 
said, “Go ye, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” The only institution in the world engaged in 
that business of salvation is the Church. The fact of the 
Matter is, Jesus didn’t leave it to you and me as to 


whether we belong to the Church. He ordered us into 


because if we do everything He told us to do, we’re 
the Church, active and at work. If a man takes the 
“right course at this point, he can say, “I live by the faith 
of the Son of God.” It all depends on the difference that 


makes. 


—_— 
article on “‘Life’s Four Main Stations’ is continued from last week] 


Number Four—The World 

The last station I want to tell you about is the World. 
We have to go in some direction or other at this point, 
whether we like it or not. You can turn off the radio 
and refuse to read the newspapers, but you have to do 
something about it, as long as you live in the world. 
Jesus said, “God so loved the world.” So if we want to 
do the best thing, we too must be world-minded. 

You know, Son, most of the world is at war now, and 
the more you find out how it all came about, the more 
you realize that there’s much about international rela- 
tions you don’t understand. If the average fellow tries 
to analyze world conditions, he soon finds that the more 
he learns the less he knows; the less he knows the more 
he talks, until he can tell you everything about nothing. 
You begin to feel the whole thing is a hopeless mess, 
and you might just as well refuse to think about it. But 
the difference that Jesus makes keeps a man from giving 
up. We all have to be a part of this God—love. The 
most sensible thing we can do is just to leave the 
analyzing business to men who give their lives to such 
things. They have a service to render—use it, but don’t 
make up your mind in their field. Use what they have 
to offer, but bring the whole matter out into the pres- 
ence of Jesus to form your judgments. And once you’re 
sure you're square with Him, take your stand and stand 
there if it costs you your life, because if you’re square 
with Him, you'll be square with life. 

Just don’t let the things you hear about the war shake 
you deep down inside. If you take the world view, the 
love way, Jesus is still in the boat with you today just 
as He was when the storm came up on the Sea of Galilee. 
And as long as Jesus is in the same boat with you, 
rothing can destroy the peace on earth so far as you’re 
concerned. 

The people who don’t understand that try to make 
you believe God Almighty will be ruined if Great 
Britain loses. But God is bigger than any dictator that 
ever lived. The Church won’t be ruined either if democ- 
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racy doesn’t win. Our Church is greater than any form 
of government. Why, the first three hundred years of 
the Church’s history they had the most totalitarian form 
of government that was ever on this earth, and the 
Church was healthier then than it’s been since. It isn’t 
wishful thinking, Son, to believe that all things work to- 
gether for good to those who love God. 

What about the homes and churches destroyed in the 
occupied countries? Who said they had been destroyed? 
You can tear down a church building, but that doesn’t 
destroy the Church. You can tear down a house, but 
that doesn’t destroy the home. The real things that go 
to make up homes and churches can’t be destroyed by 
war. They are a part of God’s Word, and that won’t 
pass away. 

We just don’t know what all that suffering is going to 
mean. All we can do now is believe that 

“When through fiery trials thy pathway shall lie, 

My grace, all sufficient, shall be thy supply; 
The flames shall not hurt thee; I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine.” 

Of course, we all want this war to end as soon as pos- 
sible, but God may let it go on until some of the people 
who call themselves Christian begin to pray for their 
enemies. We don’t have any authority from God’s Word 
to belong to any of these hate-somebody committees, but 
we do have authority to pray for our enemies. 


The Final Victor 


I have a notion, Son, that God is going to win this war. 
We won the other one. I don’t believe He will trust us 
with another victory. Jesus doesn’t make enough dif- 
ference to us. If He did, we’d take the world view, the 
love way. 

Let me illustrate it to you. A very unusual thing hap- 
pened in Washington not long ago. Dr. Oscar Black- 
welder preached a sermon that was written into the 
Congressional Record. In that sermon he said, “I despise 
Hitler’s acts.” He didn’t say, “I despise Hitler.” There 
is a difference between despising a person and despising 
his acts. It’s the difference that Jesus makes. 

You see, Son, the best way out at every point is to 
“live by the faith of the Son of God.” Then you’re on 
the best way, the God-possessed, home-loving, Church- 
going, world-minded way. 

And yes, Son, just one more thing. You'll meet people 
from time to time who give you the wrong direction 
about the transportation system in this city. You'll find 
the same thing in life. Some people give you the 
wrong direction. Just remember, Son, no matter how 
smart a man is, if he is going in the wrong direction, that 
doesn’t make it right. Don’t tell people you’ve doubts. 
Anybody can doubt, it’s a divine thing to believe. Jesus 
said, if a man hindered the faith of one who believed in 
Him, “it were better that a millstone be tied around his 
neck and he be cast into the depth of the sea.” One of 
the most awful things in the world is to hurt somebody’s 
faith. We need people today who believe something. 
I’m more and more convinced as I go along that one of 
the reason’s we’re put here is to straighten out one an- 
other’s faith. You don’t have to pretend. Be honest 
about it, if you have to keep silent at times. Just keep 
God’s Word in the center of your life. It’s the road map 
of faith. God will do the rest. And, Son, you'll be a 
tower of strength. 
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Favor Joint Appeal 


U. L. C. A. Synodical Presidents in Biennial 
Meeting Approve Program for 1942 


A RESOLUTION urging that next year’s appeals in behalf 
of orphaned missions and Lutheran service men be com- 
bined was adopted by the synodical presidents and the 
three chief officers of the United Lutheran Church in 
America during a biennial meeting in Harrisburg, Sep- 
tember 9 and 10. 

It was also suggested that this proposed joint cam- 
paign, under the sponsorship of the Lutheran World 
Convention, American Section, and the Service Men’s 
Division of the National Lutheran Council, should not 
be conducted until after next Easter. This reeommenda- 
tion, together with all others approved by the presidents, 
will be referred to the executive committee of the United 
Lutheran Church for final action. 

The group also discussed the need for devising a more 
efficient means of providing funds for these emergency 
responsibilities of the Church. A committee was ap- 
pointed to make a study of the present situation and to 
suggest a better method of financing these special proj- 
ects after 1942. 

The problem of inadequate salaries for pastors, now 
complicated by rising living costs, was studied, and steps 
were taken designed to prompt congregations to make 
proper salary adjustments. Nevertheless the presidents 
wished to warn that not too much emphasis be given to 
monetary rewards. 

A motion was adopted suggesting that all ministerial 
acts of Lutheran chaplains be recorded with some con- 
gregation so as to become a part of the complete record 
of the Church. 

According to the Rev. Dr. Walton H. Greever, secre- 
tary of the United Lutheran Church, concern was also 
expressed over the increasing difficulty of securing pas- 
tors to supply vacant congregations. There is evidence 
that more ministers are needed than the seminaries are 
now providing. 

Both Dr. Greever and the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, president of the Church, expressed approval 
of what they termed “a highly successful conference.” 
Dr. E. Clarence Miller, treasurer of the Church, also 
met with the synod presidents. 


Rest 


By Margaret B. SwoyER 


Here beneath this matchless slab of stone, 
I, the Unknown Soldier, rest, men say, 

Symbol of America’s fair youth, 
Sacrificed for Earth’s new, better day. 


Dead though I be, Death’s peace but mocks me. 
My soul is chained to its lifeless shell, 

Man’s hate and treachery would damn it, 
Forever—haunted and lost—to hell. 


Great God of Justice, grant rest to souls, 
Betrayed and torn by War’s cruel blight, 
Fostered by statesmen through cunning lie— 

“Security dwells where ‘might makes right. 
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Our seven-year-old daughter attends a school where 
| there is great emphasis on cleanliness and neatness of 
pupils. Every morning the teacher examines the chil- 
dren’s shoes, fingernails and hands. Our daughter is 
seven. She washes and dresses herself. We have en- 
couraged her to take all possible responsibility for her- 
self. But, of course, she does not do it as well as if I 
did it for her. Again and again she has been em- 
barrassed because she has been called out of line and 
chided for her imperfect work. She has come home 
all upset. To make matters worse, the facilities for 
keeping clean at school are very poor, and no matter 
how clean she is when she leaves for school, she always 
comes home dirty. What can we do about this prob- 
lem? Shall I give up encouraging the girl to personal 
responsibility? If not, how can the teacher be per- 
suaded to change her practices? 


Have you talked this over with the teacher? Do you 
belong to the parent-teacher association, if there is one 
connected with the school? It may be that your problem 

ean be solved through the P. T. A. One parent’s in- 
fluence is small compared with that of such a group. 
Talk the matter over with other parents and find out 
how they feel about it. If they agree with you, you may 
be able to get the teacher to change the procedure. In 
_ ease the teacher is without jurisdiction the board of 
directors should receive a complaint. 

It may happen, however, that the other parents will 
look at the matter as the teacher does. They may prefer 
an inspection in the school. In that case you will have 
to accept the verdict of social pressure, as we all have 
to do again and again, even though we are sometimes 
sure that we are right. That, 1 suppose, is a necessary 
phase of democracy. 

If the group sentiment goes against your contention, 
you will have to give the child some form of help so 
that she may not be subjected to continued humiliation. 
You may have to help her get ready for school until 
she is a little further along. Or better still, why not 
have an inspection at home after she is ready, point out 
any shortcomings, and have her remedy them before 
she starts for school, or help her remedy them? 

Do not overlook the fact that this is an opportunity 
for the child to learn something about group pressure. 
She will have to live with it the rest of her days. Can 

you, through tactful conversation, help her to accept it? 


I am much disappointed with the manner in which 
_ my nine-year-old son spends his allowance money. At 
times he is very saving and spends very well. But at 
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recent folly was the purchase of a discarded railway 
conductor’s cap from one of his “gang” for fifty cents. 
He goes about wearing it with the greatest of pride. 
On account of the satisfaction which he derives from 
it I have not had the nerve to point out his poor bar- 
gain. Since his allowance is but ten cents a week, the 
price of the cap was far out of proportion. Isn’t he old 
enough to have better sense? What can be done to help 
him gain better understanding of the worth of money? 


In the eyes of an adult the boy made a bad bargain. 
The old cap is probably not worth a nickel. But you 
say that he gets great satisfaction out of it. It was a 
luxury purchase, and at all ages there is great differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to such spending. It is a prin- 
ciple that every individual is entitled to a few personal 
luxuries, even if they are foolish in the eyes of others. 
Some folks buy expensive leather-bound books, when 
the more durable cloth or buckram would serve better. 
And how about fur coats, oil paintings, motion pictures, 
ringside seats at prize fights, opera tickets, etc.? Hardly 
any two people would agree as to the actual worth of all 
of these items. If adults have such divergent prefer- 
ences, we need not be surprised at some of the choices 
of children, nor need we be greatly disappointed. 

Then, we ought to keep in mind the fact that children 
learn the uses of money by foolish spending as well as 
by more prudent expenditures. If a boy or girl spends 
a large portion of his or her funds for a purpose which 
is later recognized as a poor transaction and is thereby 
compelled to do without certain other desirable things 
serious thinking may be brought into play, with better 
results later. In the light of these facts and of the whole 
situation, perhaps the old cap was not such an extrava- 
gance as it may appear. Do you remember that Ben- 
jamin Franklin once bought a whistle at an extravagant 
price? 

What I am here saying is not to be interpreted as an 
encouragement to foolish use of funds. I am just trying 
to help you see the total picture and rightly to interpret 
a Single act in its setting. 


Are children born with ideas of right and wrong? 


It was once believed that people were born with “in- 
nate ideas.” This belief was discarded long ago. Modern 
psychology has shown that whatever we know, we have 
learned in one way or another. But while children do 
not inherit ideas of right and wrong, or any other ideas, 
they are normally quite susceptible to learning moral 
ideas and attitudes. Home and church must teach the 
Christian way of living. 
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Among Ourselves 


Are You Thinking of Insulating 


Winter is still around the corner. But it is just around 
the corner. Every now and then a cool breeze or the 
smell of wood smoke reminds us that before long we 
will be glad for the steady warmth of a heater fire. 

Underneath the thought is the familiar, quickly 
stifled pain that so many thoughts bring with them these 
days. There will be many without fires of any sort this 
winter. There will be those without clothes or food or 
shelter. These are things to consider with the mind. 
The heart cannot bear it. 

So we do what we can; and what we cannot do, we 
try to forget. We keep very busy, and make a lot of 
noise and try not notice the pain. It will pass when we 
get used to horror. For the human mind does get used 
to horror after a time. A numbness steals over us and 
we act automatically as habit has taught us to act. 

In the meantime it is a relief to worry about the 
familiar things that we worry about every year: things 
like the cost of fuel and how to keep from heating all 
eutdoors with it, are more comfortable things about 
which to fuss. We toy with the idea of insulating the 
house. We learn about B. T. U.’s and feel like budding 
engineers. 

Do you know about B. T. U.’s? They aren’t at all like 
I. Q.’s. Nor are they related in any way to the P. W. A. 
The initials mean British Thermal Unit. 

Now the British Thermal Unit is the quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
one degree Fahrenheit. Yes, Fahrenheit. Some of the 
scientific brethren may talk only in terms of Centigrade 
and get the rest of us all mixed up, but the heating 
engineers are gentlemen enough to talk the sort of lan- 
guage a lady can understand. 

Of course, the “coefficient of heat transmission” is 
hard to take. According to the architect, Ronald Sense- 
man, this is usually represented by the number of 
B. T. U.’s which will travel through a square foot of sub- 
stance once inch thick, for every degree of difference 
between the two sides. Is that clear? I don’t think so 
either. But radiation, conduction and convection are 
even worse. The only thing I can understand about 
those three processes is that they must be controlled. 

In fact, heat control was what we started out to talk 
about, anyhow. Unless our houses are well insulated, a 
lot of the warmth for which we pay good prices is going 
to waste its sweetness on the frosty air. It is the natural 
thing for heat to travel from warm areas to cold ones. 
We need to insulate carefully, if we want to pee it 
where it will do the most good. 

That sounds a little selfish, doesn’t it? The heat from 
my furnace belongs to me. I am going to keep it for 
myself. It would sound much more public spirited to 
say that I want to share the warmth I have with all the 
world. Unfortunately, it is quite impractical. We look 
forward to the time when whole cities will be weather 
conditioned; but that is in the dim and distant future. 

Heat is a form of energy, and sometimes it might be 
a good idea to apply to our everyday behavior the same 
rules we follow in conserving heat. The classic example 
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of the misuse of energy is the man who mounted his 
horse and rode off in all directions. It is such a natural 
thing for most of us to do. We want to stand for the 
right things in this frightfully imperfect world. We give 
our allegiance to one just cause after another, and scat- 
ter our efforts so widely that they do no one any good. 

To use our energies most effectively we have to choose 
the location in which they will do the most good. Then 
we need to insulate ourselves as well as possible against 
distracting influences. Most of us have been entrusted 
with some particular corner of the world. It is up to us 
to keep that place warm and cozy. 

And just when we think we have worked out the 
parallel between heat and human energy to a logical 
and comfortable conclusion, we reach a snag. For hu- 
man energy is not like the heat which is produced in 
your furnace at all. A ton of coal will give off just as 
much heat as has been stored there through the ages; 
and no more. A human being is constantly renewing 
energy from the Source of all energy. Health and habit 
play their part, but mind and spirit are the really im- 
portant things. These need no insulation, for they spring 
from One Whose goodness is inexhaustible. 


Who's Afraid of a Little Child 


Many people are held back from teaching in our 
church schools by fear. It sounds silly, but it is true. 
You wouldn’t think anyone would be afraid of a little 
child, would you? Well, lots of people are. 

They are afraid they will show their ignorance—that 
the children will ask questions that they cannot answer. 
They are afraid they cannot keep order—that the chil- 
dren will not “behave.” They are afraid that the chil- 
dren will not like them or listen to them. A dozen fears 
freeze up the teaching ministry of the church and limit 
it in its program. 

Like all fears, these have one simple remedy. It is the 
good old scriptural one that so few of us are willing to 
try—Love. 

The modern word for teacher is “leader”—the guide 
and companion sort. What if a child does ask a question 
you cannot answer? You cannot be expected to know 
everything. If you love the child, you will forget to be 
embarrassed. You will concentrate on helping him find 
the answer to the question. 

If you love children, you will understand how self- 
centered they are at certain stages and not expect them 
to be demonstrative. You will help them grow in 
thoughtfulness toward others, but you will not be hurt 
if they “take you for granted.” 

If you love them, you will be quick to pick up sug- 
gestions that will help them. You will provide them 
with good outlets for their activity, so that you will not 
have to worry about their behavior. Every course that 
the church provides will give you help in this line. 

Even teachers who have been teaching for years are 
sometimes afraid. They find all sorts of reasons for 
fighting shy of “activity programs.” Could the real rea- 
son be fear? Fear of a little child? 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife... . 
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What’s in a Name? 


In Bordenville, Mrs. Lathrop’s Name Is Important 


I was dusting the living room this morning when I 
caught a glimpse of Mrs. Barnes coming up on the 
porch. I jammed the dust cloth and mop behind a door. 
_ What could she want? I could not remember that she 
had ever been to the house before, although her children 
attend our Sunday school and she and her husband 
come to church on Easter and Christmas. She is active 


_ in many of the organizations of the town; but I am kept 
) so busy with the church activities that our paths do not 


cross very often. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Lathrop! Isn’t this the most 
wonderful day? I hope I’m not interrupting anything 
important, for I do want to take a few minutes of your 
time.” 

“You picked a very good time to come, Mrs. Barnes. 
My time is all yours.” 

“How sweet of you to say so. I’m afraid you don’t 
know what I want or you might not be so cordial.” 

“That sounds bad. What is this terrible thing you’re 
after?” 

“Well, you know the P. T. A. is badly in need of funds 
to fulfill the obligations that they have assumed. Every- 


_. one is working very hard to raise the money. I am sure 


you know all about that. Now we have decided to have 
a real old-time bazaar. You know the sort of thing— 
fancywork tables, cake and food sales. And I have been 
asked to request you to be on the committee.” 

“No wonder you were hesitant about asking me,” I 


‘laughed. “You must have had a premonition that I 


would have to refuse. So now you’ve done your duty 
and we can talk about other things. Did you have a 
pleasant summer?” 

“Indeed, we did; but I don’t want to talk about that 
yet. Surely you can see your way clear to be on the 
committee after we have talked things over. You have 
two children in the school and I am sure you realize 
how much the P. T. A. means to the school life. We 
sponsor the health check-ups, do a great deal of welfare 
work among the pupils, provide scholarships for prom- 
ising high school students, sponsor Americanization pro- 
grams, and a lot of other things. Surely with your in- 
terest in the finer things of our town life you must 
realize the importance of such an organization.” 

“Indeed, I do realize how important it is. I attend the 
meetings when I can and pay my membership dues. 
If I were just two people, instead of one, I would be 
only too glad to do more. As it is, the church can make 


_ use of all the free time I have available. There must be 


people who are not so wrapped up in church work to 


help you.” 


“T was afraid you would think you were too busy, so 
the president suggested that if you could not do any of 


_ the work, you might be willing to be an honorary mem- 


ber of the committee and let us use your name.” 

“Of course, you may use my name. I think it is a very 
worthy cause, and if I did not think the church even 
‘more important, I would be delighted to do more. I am 


‘really flattered that you want to use my name.” 


_“You see, your husband is such a prominent person 


in town, we felt your name would have influence.” My 
head, which had begun to swell, returned to normal. 
It was my husband’s wife whose name they wanted. In 
fact, it was the name of the wife of whatever man hap- 
pened to be serving the Lutheran church in Bordenville. 
If being in the limelight tends to make one feel a bit 
puffed up, it has its humbling aspects as well. 

My husband came into the room at that moment. “I 
thought I heard Mrs. Barnes’ voice, and since I had you 
on my mind, I decided to come down and talk to you. 
I suppose Martin is coming to the catechetical class this 
year; isn’t he? I missed him at the first meeting.” 

“Well, no, I don’t think so, Mr. Lathrop. He doesn’t 
seem to want to and he has a very heavy schedule at 
school. I hate to urge him to take on anything more.” 

“You mean he wants to wait until he is a sophomore? 
There is a great deal to be said for doing that, of course. 
The difficulty there is that his friends will be in the class 
this year and he may feel a little out of place with next 
year’s group. And as far as his high school work is con- 
cerned, I believe the sophomore year is just as hard, if 
not harder than the first.” 

“We hadn’t thought of that; but he is so set against 
going this year, I hate to insist, for fear it will turn him 
against religion entirely. That happens sometimes, if 
children have too much church and Sunday school.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted Jerry, laughing. “You hear that 
excuse, but it is an excuse, not a reason. When that 
seems to happen, it is due to the kind of instruction, not 
the amount, the child receives. But more often, it is due 
to the attitude of the parents. Perhaps Martin feels 
that you are more interested in his school work than 
in his religious development.” 

“Why, how can you say such a thing? You know that 
Mr. Barnes and I are both Christians, even though we 
don’t get to church very often. It is just that we want 
him to make his own decisions.” 

“Isn’t that a little risky? Suppose he decides not to 
go to high school any longer.” 

“Now I know you are joking. For a minute I thought 
you were lecturing me. I'll talk to Martin. Maybe he 
will want to come, after all. But I must run along. 
Thank you for saying ‘Yes,’ Mrs. Lathrop.” 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


One man, like many in the 
nation, 

Thinks he supports a con- 
gregation; 

While this one sees as plain 
as day 

The support is quite the 
other way. 
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Sage Soe 


And he said unto them, thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 


Matthew 22: 37, 38 


JESUS was too wise for the lawyer that tried to trap 
Him. He gave the correct and comprehensive answer to 
the question as to “which is the great commandment in 
the law.” With divine authority He reveals that “God 
is love’; that He “so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son.” Love is the essence of the Christian 
religion, the fulfilment of the law. The measure of our 
obedience to the law and of our relfgious life is deter- 
mined by our love. Jeremy Taylor said, “Love is the 
greatest thing that God can give us, and it is the great- 
est thing we can give God.” 


+ + + 


And a second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. Matthew 22: 39 


Tue Ten Commandments were on two tables of stone. 
The first tells our duties to God; the second, our duties 
to man. Our religious duties—to God—are first in posi- 
tion and importance; our moral duties—to our fellow- 
men—are second and secondary. Jesus reverses the 
order for many who think they know more about it than 
either Moses or Christ. Morality does not rate as high 
as religion; but love is essential in both. This “love” the 
New Testament calls “agape,” that spiritual, uniting 
force which pervades the Holy Communion and all holy 
relations. When Jesus said, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” He qualified both the object and subject. Our 
“neighbor” is not only the Chinaman whose acres touch 
ours at the earth’s center, but the helpless victim, of 
whatever race or condition, along life’s way. 


& “ + 


On these two commandments the whole law hangeth, 
and the prophets. Matthew 22: 40 


AN immersionist wife of a Lutheran husband insisted 
her children be re-baptized to be saved; a Roman Cath- 
olic husband fought with his wife to be re-married by 
a priest. What is Christ’s’ “formula of concord” for His 
followers? It is the one word, “love.” It has two main 
limbs: one upward, toward God; one outward, toward 
man. But on these two “hang all the law and the proph- 
ets.” There may be many little branches, leaves and 
fruits, but they all stem from the two great command- 
ments of the spiritual and moral law; and these two root 
back into one great ground principle, love. Why worry 
about the various divisions in the church, and yet fail 
to absorb the life-giving sap of the grace of love? 


+ + + 


Now when the Pharisees were gathered together, 
Jesus asked them a question: What think ye of the 
Christ? Matthew 22: 41, 42 


THERE are a lot of church members who quibble over 
trifling matters and neglect the big things of the King- 
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dom. Jesus was magnanimous enough to answer the 
small politicians, the Herodians, who came to entrap 
Him on state issues; and to explain spiritual things to 
the materialistic scoffers, the Sadducees. But He ad- 
dressed the real, fundamental question to the religious 
students and teachers, the Pharisees. Their representa- 
tive had shown special insight as to knowledge of the 
law; so Jesus asked the conservative group, the ortho- 
dox Jews, concerning the Messiah, “What think ye of 
the Christ?” As all religious and moral issues hinge on 
the principle of love, so all relations with God and His 
authority hinge on the person of the Christ. What do | 
you think about Him—as your prophetic Teacher, your 
priestly Saviour, your kingly Ruler? 


+ + + 


Whose son is heP Matthew 22: 42 


WE judge a man partly by his family background. 
Was Jesus Christ only the son of Mary of Nazareth, with 
doubtful paternal parentage, or was He the only be- 
gotten Son of God from all eternity, and “incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost” as the Church confesses and the Gospel 
reveals? On the answer to this question hinges the door 
of Christian fundamentalism. The church that swings 
the door to the right, in confession of Jesus Christ as 
God, is orthodox; the church that swings it to the left, 
in confession of Jesus as a creature only, is heterodox. 
There can be no union between them, because they are 
fundamentally different in relation to the confession, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


+ + + 


God is faithful, through whom ye were called into 
the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 
I Corinthians 1: 9 


WHEN William Sebold went to Germany for a visit to 
his old home, little did he realize that an urgent letter 
to him was calling him into the secret service of the 
Gestapo. When he accepted $1,000 from them and re- 
turned to America with their orders, little did they re- 
alize that he was still an unchanged American citizen 
and would hand over the bulk of the bribe to Uncle 
Sam’s F. B. I., to whom he committed also the secrets 
of the German spies. Such are the dubious ways of 
human dealings. But always “faithful” is God, “through 
whom ye were called into the fellowship of His Son.” 


PRAYER 

O Gop, “with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow that is cast by turning,” grant, we beseech Thee, 
that we may be kept steadfast in Thy truth. Keep us 
from the perils of false doctrines and insidious teach- 
ings that would draw us away from the true confession 
of Jesus Christ as our Saviour and God. Amidst the 
divisions and discords that envelop the world and 
threaten to engulf the Church, grant that Thy people 
may be found together increasingly by the ties of Chris- 
tian faith and love. Wherein we fail, O Holy Spirit, be 
Thou our Strength and Guide. We ask it in the name 
of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 
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| God's Aura 


A cHILp rushed in and exclaimed that the “Orga 
Borjalis” was in the skies! As the Aurora Borealis, or 
“northern lights,” flitted like strange fantasies across the 


heavens, some thought they were reflections of guiding 


beams for airplanes; some few speculated they were 
heralds of the glory of the coming of the Lord and gath- 
ered in little groups to pray; but others recognized the 
brilliant display as electro-magnetic forces released in 
the skies. The probable cause was said to be electrical 
particles thrown from sun-spots against the outer layers 
of the earth’s atmosphere; no words could describe the 
glory of those waves of colored light as they fanned out 
and up from all horizons and met in weird formations, 
embracing each other like spirits, and then vanishing 
mysteriously to permit the stars, in brilliant intermis- 
sions, to shine through with added luster. Far beyond 
the climbing of the most daring pilot or the highest 
imagining of earth dwellers, the heavens hide the mys- 
teries of space. Yet their garments of light, like the 
Aurora Borealis, are as an aura around the Almighty, 
a rainbow crown of glory encircling His throne. In 
humility and awe we bow with the psalmist and ex- 
claim: “The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge!” (Psalm 19: 1, 2.) 


Religious Compromise 


Tue University of Southern California has added a 
course in Lutheranism to a curriculum which already 
includes a study of the Greek Orthodox, Roman Cath- 
olic, Episcopal, General Protestant, Jewish, and Mor- 
mon churches. Johns Hopkins University a few years 
ago presented a popular series of lectures on the Jewish, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant faiths, by proponents 
of each. Such short-cut courses are apt to give a super- 
ficial and misleading view, warped by the personal bias 
of the speaker or his auditors. We were keenly disap- 
pointed in hearing the Protestant viewpoint misrepre- 
sented by a liberalist of the compromising sort; the 
Romanist cause by a Jesuit missioner; and the Jewish 
position by an ultra-liberal of Reformed Judaism. 

It is, we believe, regrettable when the study of re- 
ligions is handed over to non-sectarian institutions. 
When this is done, however, on a comparative or his- 
torical basis, each religious body naturally desires rep- 
resentation. If Mormonism and Judaism are placed in 
the curriculum, Christianity should be also; and if the 
Greek and Roman faiths be presented, so should the 
leading types of Protestantism. 

What we should inveigh against is the tendency to- 
ward a false unionism in which all distinctions are boiled 
down into a common hodge-podge of religionism that 
means nothing as to a positive faith and life. Better be 


- an outright Mohammedan, devoted to Allah, than a re- 


ligious nonentity. The essence of religion is faith; but 
there can be no faith without something to believe in, 
worship, serve. It is impossible to merge Judaism and 
Christianity, or perhaps even the branches of the Chris- 
tian church. There should be a proper understanding 
of all religions in their origins and developments, and 
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in their general teachings and trends; but the interpre- 
tation and propagation of each particular faith should 
be left to its own proponents. Each religionist should 
be positive in his beliefs, and should by legitimate and 
peaceful persuasion endeavor to gain adherents to his 
particular brand of faith; but he is never justified in the 
use of force to gain converts. 


Mission to Jews 


Eacu year, on the Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
the members of the United Lutheran Church are in- 
vited to consider the Christian’s mission to the Jew. 
Jesus and His apostles were Israelites, and the Church, 
founded in Palestine, was based on the law and the 
prophets. The future as well as the past of Christianity 
is tied up with that of God’s “chosen people.” The “old 
covenant” with Abraham knits into the “new covenant” 
with his spiritual seed. We know not when or how the 
promises to the Israelites will be fulfilled, but we be- 
lieve that in God’s own time Jesus will be accepted by 
them as Messiah and King. The Reformed Jew may 
explain away as poetic, figurative, or even legendary 
much that is written in their Scriptures, but the Ortho- 
dox Israelite still holds tenaciously to the literalness of 
their historical statements and prophetic utterances. 
Occasionally whole groups of these Orthodox Hebrews 
have turned to Jesus as their Messiah; and some predict 
that the day will come when they will accept en masse 
the Christian faith. Meanwhile, under the leadership 
of such men as our Dr. Henry Einspruch in Baltimore, 
the seed is being sown by the broadcasting of Christian 
literature and by other missionary efforts, which under 
the blessings of Jehovah will ripen increasingly into 
rich harvests of conversions to Jesus. 

In marked contrast with the Anti-Semitic movement, 
the Lutheran Church in America would express a 
Christian attitude toward the race of Jesus, and we 
would continue to extend to them the Gospel of the 
New Covenant, given through their Messiah and ours. 


Prayer for Zion 


“THou Lamb of God, 

Who for our sakes wast wounded unto death, 

Bid blinded Zion turn from Sinai’s fires 

Her tortured foot, and from the thundering law 

Her terror-stricken ear rejoicing raise 

Unto the gospel’s music. Bring again 

Thy scattered people who so long have borne 

A fearful punishment, so long wrung out 

The bitter dregs of pale astonishment 

Into the wine-cup of the wondering earth. 

And oh, to us, who from our being’s dawn 

Lisp out salvation’s lessons, yet do stray 

Like erring sheep, to us Thy Spirit give, 

That we may keep Thy law and find Thy fold, 

Ere in the desolate city of the dead 

We make our tenement, while earth doth blot 

Our history from the record of mankind.” 
—Lydia Huntley Sigourney 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN — 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


“FERRETING OUT THE CLIFF DWELLERS” 


LUTHERAN congregations in large cities, and for that 
matter all churches located in communities whose peo- 
ple live in multiple apartment houses, are indebted to 
Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten and his congregation in 
Brooklyn, New York. We found in his article in this 
issue, the title of which is quoted above, an answer to 
what we have desired for years to know; that is, how 
to reach the families that live in the high, wide, and 
deep housing hives of the modern large city. 

In no respect more than in housing have the influences 
of modern life conspired to affect the activities and 
habits of families. For every accessory to domestic af- 
fairs which we owe to invention and co-operation in 
production, there has arisen a proportionate reaction. 
We often refer to effects of the automobile and to the 
prevalence of factory-made products, food among them 
under the intriguing title of delicatessen. But expansion 
in implementing has been accompanied by numerous 
disappearances. From among them we name the “hired 
help” in the household. One notes also the lessened 
floor area and the lowered ceiling heights of dwelling 
places. But most striking is the disappearance of home 
ownership. In the sense of buying an abode in which 
to dwell as a family, an “own-your-own-home” slogan 
would be a score of years out of date. 

The fact is that most of us “who grew up in the coun- 
try” have such an awe of the modern housing estab- 
lishments that we are “scared” to enter their thresholds. 
How a pastor can locate a possible parishioner in one of 
them we could not imagine. 

But how easily arranged and how inviting as an ad- 
venture is the plan described by Dr. Weiskotten. Once 
the first step has been taken, the opportunity is reached 
to establish the neighborliness that is next of kin to fel- 
lowship in religious faith. 


VICTIMS OF RECURRENT CRUELTY 


Ir would no doubt be of considerable value to persons 
curious about individual and mass sentiment to know 
what most of us really think about the descendants of 
Abraham who live today—in our particular community, 
in our nation, elsewhere. Probably the average Amer- 
ican really thinks very little, at least for himself. He 
cannot escape seeing occasional references to Jews in 
the press. He probably considers pogroms a mob re- 
action and racial discrimination a dangerous violation 
of the freedom his country offers all classes “without 
regard to race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

If, however, one cites local conditions, a reaction is 
obtained. For example, some years ago the percentage 
of Jews holding office in the Quaker City was far in 
excess of their percentage of the population. We asked 
a man in position to know what accounted for this con- 
dition. He replied, “The explanation is not difficult. In 
the vast immigration to the United States in the late 
90’s and in the first decade of this century, a consider- 
able segment consisted of Jews. Their lot in Europe 
had been such as to impress them not only with the 
need, but with the dignity of the learned professions. 
To have a son graduated in law or medicine was an 


ambition of every Jewish parent. Hence they worked 
and saved to pay the cost. But both law and medicine 
became overcrowded. The outlet in the legal profession 
was election to some political office. To reach such 
positions they worked assiduously and not always 


ethically.” 


Professional ethics may or may not have been of sec- 
ondary value among these aspirants for entrance into 
learned professions; we do not pretend to know to what 
extent their zeal drove them to look out for Number 
One regardless of Number Two, who might be also of 
the same race. Certainly they came into public notice, 
and institutions of learning began to provide standards 
of entrance that were in effect barriers to their en- 
trance. In some instances the ratio of population and 
the ratio of the students is employed to fix the number 
admitted. Its effect has been to reduce the number of 
Jews accepted. 


Lack of Contacts 


In our opinion there is a sentiment that generates and 
maintains the prejudice existent here in America in so 
far as church and synagogue are concerned. (We are 
stating what seems to us a condition: we are not arguing 
about its propriety nor undertaking to apologize for its 
beginnings.) We have in mind the fact that neither 
group knows much about the other’s tenets of religion. 
We undertake to avoid conflicts by worshiping strictly 
apart and differently. 

The present acclaim of tolerance is in accord with the 
civic principles of our democracy. We voice utter con- 
demnation of anti-Semitism as exercised by dictators 
and their regimes in Europe: it is against all human- 
itarian convictions. Furthermore, force is never ac- 
ceptable to the gospel of Christ as a means of winning 
men and women to faith in our Saviour. The Lutheran 
churches in the United States and Canada regret the 
treatment given persons of Jewish blood by Fascists, 
National Socialists, and Communists. We rebuke those 
who have instituted persecutions for reasons of race and 
religion and warn those resorting to anti-Semitic meas- 
ures that they will assuredly be punished by the God 
of Jew and Christian for injustice and cruelty. 

But the Christian Church cannot agree to cease pro- 
claiming to those worshiping in synagogues the revela- 
tion of God’s will for salvation which is found in the 
New Testament. We sincerely accept the Old Testament 
as a revealed truth, but it does not contain the comple- 
tion of the divine plan of redemption. The New Testa- 
ment’s record released the fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
ment’s prophecies and gave the Reality to which 
Abraham and those receiving the first covenant were 
related by faith. The New Testament is latent in the 
Old, but the Old Testament is revealed in the New. 
The synagogue’s worship comes to but does not cross 
the stream which separated a chosen people from the 
universal kingdom of God in Christ. 

It should be obvious to every Christian that the com- 
mand of the Lord to preach the gospel to every creature 
includes the Jews. Indeed to them first the promise was 
extended. But the Jews must not isolate themselves. 
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| _They are advised by their own holy writings to search 
| the records of Jesus’ works of love and sacrifice. He is 


the Messiah. To hold aloof is to lose eternal life. 

And Christians must not be satisfied to procure for 
the Jews an end of discrimination against them by civil 
governments. They must be urged to acquire the grace 


| that insures through faith in Christ eternal life. 


AN OFFICIAL JOURNAL 

Art the top of column three, page two, of the issues of 
Tue LuTHERAN one finds its name, and immediately un- 
derneath the title is the phrase, “The Official Organ of 
the United Lutheran Church.” In this month of Octo- 
ber, which has been granted our circulation department 


' as a period when a church-wide appeal for support of 


this paper by subscription can be sought, and because 
inquiries have reached our desk, we write concerning 
this term official. What does that adjective signify? 
- We cite as the first qualification for the use of the 
word the authorization of THe LuTHEraN by the first 
convention of the United Lutheran Church in America 
—the one in 1918 through which the merger of three 
groups was accomplished. In our constitution under 
Objects (Article VI), “the preparation and publication 
of such literature as shall promote the dissemination of 
knowledge, practice, progress, and needs of the Lu- 
theran Church,” provides the general authorization of 
what one might call the employment of print. An ap- 
plication of this assignment is in Section V, paragraph B, 
‘Item 6, of the By-laws, which reads: “A Standing Com- 
mittee on Church Papers to consist of nine members 
shall be elected by the United Lutheran Church.” 

The duty and authority of this Committee are stated 
in following paragraphs as follows: 


“Tt shall be the duty of this committee to select editors 

of such Church papers as The United Lutheran Church may 
recognize, authorize or found. The selection of these editors 
shall be made, if possible, before or during the Conventions 
of The United Lutheran Church, and subject to its ratifica- 
tion. If, however, it be impossible to make the selection at 
the time named the committee shall have full power to act 
ad interim. The salaries of the editors shall be determined 
by the committee and the Board of Publication jointly. 
_ “This committee shall also be charged with the general 
oversight of the Church papers whose editors shall be re- 
sponsible to the said committee. The committee shall see 
that the papers are conducted in accordance with the spirit 
and intent of the Constitution, in the interest of The United 
Lutheran Church and for the edification of the people.” 


The Committee on Church Papers reports at each 
biennial convention of the U. L. C. A. and thus submits 
its own activities and that of the journals under its jur- 
isdiction to the consideration of the representatives in 
convention assembled. A further indication of the de- 
sire of the U. L. C. A. to maintain close connection with 


the journals titled official is the two-year term of service 


for which the Committee on Church Papers can name 


_ the editors. 


It must not be concluded from the above, however, 


Pt that THE LUTHERAN (with its sister journal in German, 
_ Lutherischer Herold) is a sort of congressional record 
_ in which to carry the resolutions and discussions of the 
_ United Lutheran Church in conventions assembled and 
a record of the deliberations of its constituent synods. 


- But it is, in the first instance, a duly established agency 
i! 
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by which the members of the United Lutheran Church’s 
congregations can be informed, invited to co-operation, 
and directed in their service of our Lord and His 
Church. Such functioning extends to the boards and 
committees by which the activities of our U. L. C. A. 
are carried on and articulated. For example, in Octo- 
ber’s issues definite arrangements are made to insure 
the receipt of messages from the Board of Social Mis- 
sions. Ten such priorities are distributed by what is 
called the Calendar of Causes. Thus “the whole pro- 
gram of the whole Church” is made available and re- 
liably reported to those whose work the boards and 
agencies administer. 

Besides such general activities, THE LUTHERAN re- 
ceives and prints news from parishes, from areas which 
are under the observation of its News Letter Staff. While 
the editor rarely blue-pencils such “news,” it is required 
of those who report events that “personalities” shall be 
avoided and the “unity” of the Church have precedence 
over divisive or too localized “news.” 


Official Action to Close Debate 

It is also the present editorial policy to accept and 
abide by the authority of the United Lutheran Church 
as expressed in its Constitution and By-Laws and in the 
policies determined at its biennial conventions. Where 
problems arise for settlement, the columns of THE Lu- 
THERAN are used by proponents of current questions, 
generally to favor them. There is a surprising degree 
of agreement about Christian and moral obligations 
when they are given consideration under the guidance 
of faith and the Bible. But where there are two or more 
sides, then space is given to present all the phases. In 
recent years this privilege has been accepted by con- 
tributors, and enlightening discussions have rewarded 
readers of THe LuTHERAN who feel the need of informa- 
tion and guidance. Such articles lead up to the decisions 
reached at our conventions. 

In relation to such discussions, it has been the present 
editor’s policy to accept articles on each side until the 
views relevant to the issue have been brought to THE 
LUTHERAN’S readers. In cases which have reached of- 
ficial settlement, he deems himself obligated to declare 
“the issue closed.” This decision is not reached on the 
basis of his personal views, but on the principle that an 
opportunity for discussion has been given; the issue has 
been before the Church officially, and a decision has 
been rendered. He assumes that the authority lodged 
in our representative organization is applicable to the 
journal established by the Church. 

The present editor, after a score of years in which to 
analyze and appraise the judgment of his Church when 
it has had time for the discussion of a question, has con- 
cluded that he can generally put editorial confidence in 
the conclusions reached. He has no consciousness of any 
suppression of individual rights by the official journal 
his Church has authorized. He remarks to his readers, 
however, that much found in the columns of THe Lvu- 
THERAN is not directly official, but the effort is that it 
shall be true and thus entitled to appearance in the 
Church’s agency of proclamation. It is also true that an 
editorial conclusion can be in error. The “open letter” 
department is maintained as the means of dissent. The 
Church Paper Committee’s personnel appears in nearly 
every issue on page two. 
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Beyond Human Reason 


The Holy Spirit’s Ministry to Redemption and Sanctification 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


John 3: 5-8; Acts 1: 8; Romans 8: 26-28; Galatians 5: 22-26 
The Sunday School Lesson for October 19 


THE late Henry Eyster Jacobs, in in- 
terpreting the miracle of our Lord’s 
healing the paralytic, said to sem- 
inarians studying theology: “When 
Jesus bade the man stretch forth his 
arm He gave him the power to obey 
the command. The ability to obey was 
provided with the injunction.” 

The same principle applies to the 
spiritual acts by which the soul, dead 
in trespasses and sins, becomes pos- 
sessed of faith. The invitation to be- 
lieve carries with it that power of God 
unto salvation which is needed to en- 
able the quickening of the spirit. Jesus 
told the apostles, “It is expedient for 
you that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send him 
(the Holy Spirit) unto you.” The 
“power of God unto salvation” is not 
imaginary or figurative. It is divine 
energy by which the Creator enables 
His good and gracious will to be done 
by us and His Kingdom made real in 
the midst of us. 


First Regeneration 

A strikingly complete collection of 
excerpts from the New Testament re- 
veals to us this ministry of the Holy 
Spirit. Quite logically the first in- 
stance is that which Jesus made clear 
in His response to Nicodemus, who 
sought information about the kingdom 
of God. “Ye must be born again,” the 
open-minded ruler of the Jews was 
told. “Ye must be born of the spirit.” 
“That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh,” John recorded further from that 
conversation by night. Paul presented 
it from an opposite point of view: 
“Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth corrup- 
tion inherit incorruption.” 

It is indicative of the limitation of 
the human understanding that it can- 
not give a definition of its own being. 
We say of death that it is the end of 
life. It is the departure of the spirit 
from the body. To be dead in sin means 
to be separated from God. To become 
spiritually alive is to have God’s pres- 
ence with us. To be born again is to be 
restored to that nearness to our Creator 
that was the state of innocence in 
which our first parents were created. 
It is God’s basic act of victory over sin 
which separated man from his Maker. 
Regeneration of sinful man is an action 
of God in the conquest of evil. It is the 
outpouring of spiritual power whereby 


the beings whom Satan has seduced 
from their Maker are brought back. 
We do not even seek to fathom this 
mystery that occurs in the domain that 
is spiritual. As the one once blind was 
content to realize that now he could 
see, so the “twice born” rejoice in the 
fact that they have found God and fel- 
lowship in His kingdom. 


Spiritual Phenomena 

One does not attempt to be logical; 
that is, to respond to relations of cause 
and effect in spiritual life. The fact is 
that in the physical regime one can say 
he lives because he eats and sleeps or 
he eats and sleeps because he lives. 
That French philosopher, Descartes, 
could reason, “If I can think, I exist,” 
but others could reverse the process. 
Critics, desiring to justify their doubts, 
say such assertions are merely “rea- 
soning in a circle.” In one sense that 
is true, but the reality of a circle is 
not destroyed because ends at which 
to start and stop are lacking. 

The comparison is relevant to one’s 
study of the New Testament’s record 
of the ministry of the Holy Spirit be- 
cause the events recorded are at once 
cause and effect, seeking and finding. 

For example, the final commitment 
of our Lord at the moment of His final 
visible withdrawal from their midst 
was that of testimony to their new un- 
derstanding of the mission of God’s 
only begotten Son. “Ye shall receive 
power,” He promised them, wherewith 
to bear witness to the way of salvation, 
wherein every person in the world can 
attain heirship with Christ. This power 
had to be given. The inner life of the 
kingdom must be possessed before he 
that lives again can testify to his recon- 
ciliation with God. On the other hand, 
to confess before men our faith in sal- 
vation through Christ has been the dis- 
tributive energy through which the 
Gospel spread beyond Judea. Witness- 
ing implements divine grace. 

Another inseparable combination in 
possession of which believers find 
themselves is the desire to pray and 
the power of praying. Nothing could 
seem sillier to an unbeliever than the 
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“communion with the invisible God” 
that is the action of praying. But noth- 
ing is more assured than the response 
which confirms the child of God’s con- 
fidence in the reality of having entered 
the divine presence. “I sought the 
Lord, and he heard me,” is the testi- 
mony of Christians in every genera- 
tion. As the paralytic who received 
power to take up his bed and walk 
knew his disease had been healed, so 
by praying we are guided and strength- 
ened toward upright living. 


Paul Writes Specifications 

The apostle to the Gentiles, whose 
survival of many perils was less aston- 
ishing to him than the fact that he, the 
chief of sinners, was given grace to 
proclaim the Gospel to his enemies and 
persecutors, diagnosed the spiritual 
weakness that penetrated into the in- 
dividual and congregational life of a 
group of converts in Galatia. He sent 
a letter to them in which he told them 
they had lost their way spiritually, in- 
tellectually. He wrote as a grieved 
elder brother would address an erring 
kinsman, “O foolish Galatians, who 
hath bewitched you?” Then he indi- 
cated errors of doctrine and misguid- 
ance of leadership to which they had 
fallen victims. How did he know of 
their misfortune? Maybe some of them 
accused others among them of various 
forms of wickedness, and then those 
accused made countercharges of the 
same nature. At least he learned the 
sort of conduct existent in that con- 
gregation which had received the Gos- 
pel and for a while believed. He said, 
“Your discords and iniquities are the 
fruits of evil thinking and evil desires. 
You have deserted the Holy Spirit. Go 
back to Him: the fruits of the Spirit 
will displace the works of the flesh.” 
Such is the individual and community 
influence wielded by the Holy Spirit. 


Desert’s Edge 


By GERTRUDE SHISLER DUPPER 


AGAIN a desert wind has blown 
Across my soul. And as the birds 
From arid wastes have always flown, 
So too have rime and song. Alone 
Am I. Gone too are words. 


All poems’ fabrie turned to dust— 
My bubbling, silver spring gone dry. 
Sterility—hard to adjust 

To deep desire. But my soul must 
Not raise its voiceless why. 


But rather wait and watch unfold 

The Master Plan—not questioning 

The barren spots; wait to be told, 
“Lift now your cup for words of gold, 
And listen to them sing.” 


+ ‘ 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christian 
Statesmen 


fe Romans 13: 3-5 


How difficult it is to speak of Chris- 
tian statesmen with assurance! There 
is so much involved in the definition 
that no one will be satisfied with any 
list which could be compiled. We may 
emphasize the personal qualities of the 
Christian statesman. Many national 
leaders have been personally pious, 
careful of their habits, attentive to their 
devotional life, regular and reverent in 
church services, and yet, they have led 
their nation in seemingly unchristian 
policies. Other statesmen have been 
careless of their personal habits, agnos- 
tic in their creeds, with no place in 
their lives for the church, yet they have 
stood valiantly for Christian policies in 
national and international affairs. 

Perspective is necessary, too, in the 

‘estimate of a statesman. We are too 
close to our present national leaders to 
see them without prejudice. Our 
writers of history have shaped our im- 
pressions of the statesmen of the past. 
They were usually more concerned 
about the statesmanship of national 
leaders than about their Christianity. 
If they fitted into the historian’s pat- 
tern of the logical progress of events 
toward good national ends, they were 
great. If not, their personal piety did 
not secure them fair treatment. The 
debunking business has been very 
profitable, from the standpoint of the 
publishing business. The result is that 
we hardly know what to believe. 

There are certain principles which 
Christian statesmen should hold; cer- 
tain characteristics by which they may 
be measured. This treatment of the 
topic will present three of these marks 
of Christian statesmanship, permitting 
those who read to decide for them- 
selves with regard to particular states- 
men. Christian statesmen will be men 
of purpose, men of patience, and men 

_ of passion. 


Men of Purpose 


A great purpose will dominate the 
life of a Christian statesman. His mean 
ambition will not be to get something 
for himself. Some statesmen, who were 
undoubtedly selfishly ambitious, have 
done creditable service to their coun- 
tries. National interest seemed to them 
to key into their self-interests. But 
truly great men live above self-interest. 


They are always consistent to one 
great purpose to secure something bet- 
ter for their people, something better 
for the world in which they live, some- 
thing better for generations yet un- 
born. They are not even ready to trade 
a future good for a present advantage. 
They are sound in economic planning 
because they know that a spendthrift 
nation unfairly burdens succeeding 
generations. They will not accept ad- 
vantages over other nations because 
they know that the ill will engendered 
will some day result in war. They will 
not argue themselves into any such 
fallacies as statesmen of former gen- 
erations who justified the despoliation 
of so-called inferior races by talking 
piously about “the white man’s burden.” 

Christian statesmen have a sense of 
God, not a God of one nation but of all 
nations. They are concerned that their 
nation should work out His will. They 
look for the same ideals in their nation 
as they would expect from an indi- 
vidual Christian. It is this sense of God 
that lifts them above the temporary ex- 
pedient. They know that national sin 
is as evil as personal sin. The ideal of 
the Kingdom of God is ever before 
them. They are on the side of brother- 
hood; they put meaning into “good 
neighbor” policies. They want per- 
sonally to please God, and they want 
their nation to please Him too. A 
Christian statesman is a man of un- 
swerving purpose—the purpose to lead 
his nation into its place in the plan of 
God for the nations. 


Men of Patience 


Christian statesmen do not insist on 
any immediate justification of their 
policies. They are willing to be a 
minority so long as they believe they 
are with God. Recall the spies sent by 
Moses into the Promised Land. Only 
two came back with the truth. They 
were not to be turned aside from their 
convictions by the size of the majority 
against them. They were willing to 
stand by their beliefs, and as a result 
they alone finally entered the Promised 
Land. That is an example of Christian 
statesmanship. 

In the Lunenburg section of Nova 
Scotia, settled by Hessian soldiers after 
the Revolution, there are many little 
farms. Often the farmer is also a fisher- 
man for part of the year. These farms 
grow good crops, but they represent 
the labors of many generations. The 
fields were covered by rocks—big 
rocks, medium sized rocks and little 
rocks. Year after year with stone boat 
and oxen the farmers have hauled the 


stones away to some convenient ravine. 
Each year a new layer of stones would 
appear after the spring ploughing. Each 
year they would be lugged away. These 
farmers were not making land for 
themselves so much as for their chil- 
dren and their children’s children. 
They were men of patience. 

One very dear to me, now gone to his 
reward, planted apple trees that would 
require twenty years to mature and 
bear their maximum of fruit. He was 
then well toward seventy years of age. 
Translated into the terms of statesman- 
ship, this means that policies advocated 
today may well require a generation 
or more to prove themselves. The 
Christian statesman cannot afford to 
support a temporary advantage that 
will insure his popularity but will re- 
quire payment by future generations. 
He will not take the easy way because 
it is easy. He would rather bear his 
cross than fail God and ultimately fail 
his people. 


Men of Passion 


The word passion is used here in its 
better meaning. Christian statesmen 
are men who believe and act with a 
great intensity. They are emotionally 
balanced but high strung. They are not 
afraid to live dangerously nor to lead 
their nation into paths of danger, if 
that seems to be within the purpose of 
God. Lord Kelvin said that every dis- 
covery in science came after “a leap in 
the dark.” Statesmanship must also 
take its risks, open to bitter criticism 
by the time-servers of the day, but 
eventually to mark them as far-sighted 
and courageous. 

“T would rather die a thousand deaths 
than to be false to a friend or betray 
a duty,” were the words of a young 
Confederate officer executed as a spy. 
He was just a boy, but he followed a 
higher principle than personal safety. 
His bravery is recorded in stained glass 
in the Confederate Museum in Rich- 
mond. We want men like that to lead 
our nation in times like these. We need 
men in high places who forget political 
advantage and with the enthusiasm of 
crusaders lay aside every selfish am- 
bition in the interests of what they be- 
lieve to be right. We need Christian 
statesmen who know fellowship with 
Christ in personal life, who also seek 
to know and follow the mind of Christ 
in national life. 


* * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, October 19. 
Next topic: Active Christians in the 
Community. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


A WORTH-WHILE ADVENTURE 


Dear Editor: 

I BELIEVE that if you were in North 
Carolina and were acquainted with 
conditions in our rural parishes, you 
would feel that the following might be 
helpful to other parishes and students 
in our theological seminaries. 

The Crouse Lutheran Parish of 
Crouse, N. C., stretches over a part of 
Catawba, Lincoln, and Gaston Coun- 
ties, with a combined baptized mem- 
bership of 1,200. With four rural 
churches it is impossible for each 
church to have more than two services 
per month. We found that on the Sun- 
days when no services were held the 
Sunday school attendance was dis- 
gracefully low. One congregation with 
197 baptized members had only twenty 
present in Sunday school on a given 
Sunday. An attendance of from thirty 
to fifty was nothing unusual on the 
Sundays when no services were held. 

This condition demanded that some- 
thing be done; but what? That was the 
problem. We finally decided that if a 
seminary student could be secured for 
the summer, we could arrange services 
for every church in the parish every 
Sunday. In this way we would be able 
to increase the attendance—at least for 
a three-month period during the sum- 
mer. 

The matter was presented to the joint 
council, but they were reluctant to ap- 
prove anything that would call for the 
expenditure of funds that were not yet 
provided and that had not been ap- 
proved in the budget. 

Then the pastor made a survey of the 
parish and gathered together a definite 
number of young people who were 
making their own money. To this group 
the plan was presented whereby each 
congregation could have services every 
Sunday. Each member of this group 
was asked to contribute each week the 
price of two packs of cigarettes, or the 
price of a theatre ticket, or the price 
of one gallon of gas, or five coca colas. 
The idea was to secure from them 
twenty-five cents per week and there- 
by get their co-operation. They were 
told at this first meeting that any of 
them who did not want to accept the 
challenge might see the pastor and 
have their names withdrawn from the 
“Parish Progress League,” the name 
given this group. None withdrew. 
There were from one to five groups in 
each congregation, and a leader was 
appointed for each group of five, and a 
treasurer for the congregational unit, 
and a parish treasurer. 

With the plan set up, the next thing 
was the securing of a student. After 
correspondence and several personal 


interviews, we secured Mr. Vance 
Daniel of Salisbury, who had just com- 
pleted the junior year at the Southern 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, S. C., 
and immediately he began roving over 
the parish in a model A Ford supplied 
by a prominent Lutheran layman, Mr. 
C. A. Rudisill of Cherryville, N. C. 
One family volunteered to supply room 
and board for the student preacher; 
another volunteered to do his laundry; 
and as modern conveniences are not 
yet general throughout the rural sec- 
tion, another family provided “shower” 
facilities for the assistant pastor. 

There was a wonderful spirit of co- 
operation among the members of the 
parish. 


And Now for the Results 


During the three months that Mr. 
Daniel was in the Crouse Parish, he 
preached twenty-four sermons. Two 
Sundays of each month he preached 
two sermons, one Sunday he preached 
three sermons, and one Sunday one 
sermon. During this same period of 
time he made 351 calls on members and 
prospective members of the parish, con- 
tacting 1,051 persons. During the sum- 
mer the paths of the pastor and the as- 
sistant crossed not more than three 
times in making pastoral calls, the field 
is so vast. 

The attendance at night services in- 
creased about twenty per cent. Attend- 
ance at Sunday school on the “off Sun- 
day” increased throughout the parish 
forty-three per cent. The young peo- 
ple were contacted, and the Luther 
Leagues were “streamlined” in keeping 
with the new set-up. 

Every unit of the Parish Progress 
League paid their pledges 100 per cent 
and more. After paying all obligations 
incurred by this League, and more, 
there is a substantial balance in the 
treasury which will be used at the dis- 
cretion of the League. It may be used 
to sponsor a similar adventure next 
summer. 

The people were awakened to the 
need of regular services every Sunday, 
and I am sure that this is a step in the 
right direction. 

A great deal of assistance was ren- 
dered the pastor in this large parish, 
and work was done that otherwise 
could not have been considered. 

Then, too, the student was able to 
secure firsthand knowledge of congre- 
gational work from almost every con- 
ceivable angle. 

I feel that the time spent in the par- 
ish by a student during a summer is 
worth as much as an entire school year. 
I speak out of my own experience as a 
student who had the privilege of 
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preaching every summer while in sem- 
inary and one summer before entering 
seminary. 

I feel that more congregations should 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
secure the services of our ministerial 
students. We need them, and they 
need the experience as well as some 
definite remuneration. Let’s get to- 
gether. Wa ter N. Yount. — 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

WE hear ever so often in these days 
that the Church should make its voice 
heard at the Peace Conference at the 
end of the present war. 

I wish to raise the question of 
whether the Church has a voice for 
such matters, or if it knows what its 
voice should be. 

It seems to me that the Church is so 
divided itself that it cannot express a 
united voice. To begin with, would 
Protestants be content to have a Roman 
Catholic represent them at the Peace 
Table? Or, would the Pope and the 
bishops be willing to have a Protestant 
represent them? 

Again, could conservative, funda- 
mental and modernist Protestants agree 
on what their representative would 
say? Surely, it would be impossible to 
have a representative for each small 
group in the world which bears the 
name Christian. 

Can even all the Lutheran groups in 
America agree on what their represen- 
tative might say at the Peace Table? 
As I read the minutes of the 1940 Con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America held at Omaha, I noticed 
wide divergencies of opinion. The same 
held true at the annual convention of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York which I attended in Buffalo in 
June 1941. 

If the Church does not know its own 
voice, how can it make its voice heard 
at a Peace Conference? 

Howarp A. KUHNLE. 


RADIO SERVICES TO BE 
RESUMED 

The Lutheran Inner Mission Society 
of Toledo and Lima, Ohio, will sponsor 
two Sunday afternoon radio services 
again this year. The services began 
October 5 and will continue through 
May 1942. WSPD, Toledo, Ohio, 1370: 
kilocycles, will carry the “Twilight 
Gospel Hour” from 4.00 to 4.30 each 
Sunday afternoon, and WLOK, Lima, 
Ohio, 1240 kilocycles, will carry the 
“Lutheran Vespers” from 4.30 to 5.00. 
We invite you to tune in and invite 
your friends to do likewise. 


# 
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I. Q. ANSWERS 


1.The descendants of Abraham who 


inhabited Palestine, “the Land of 
Promise.” The name “Jews” was 
given to members of the tribe of 
Judah, and later to all who belonged 
to the Hebrew branch of the Semitic 
race. Through the centuries there 
have been infiltrations from many 
races into that of the Hebrews, so 
that there are today wide variations 
among the people called Jews. 


a3 
2.There are more than 16,000,000 


Jews in the world, more than at any 
previous period of their history. In 
the United States in 1937 the Jewish 
population was 4,770,647—next to 
Russia the largest Jewry in the 
world. 


3.Jews live in every state of the 


Union, in 10,546 different places. 
Though very largely a city folk, 
they live in many small communities 
—100,000 as farmers in the open 
country. 


4. New York has 2,035,000 Jews, the 


largest center of Jewish life in the 
world today, and the largest center 
in history. Chicago has 363,000 
Jews, Philadelphia 293,000, and Bos- 
ton 118,000. 


5. This is the mother tongue of East- 


ern European Jews. It is the Ger- 
man name for Jewish—‘“Juedisch.” 
Its basis is the medieval German 
which Jews carried with them when 
they fled eastward from persecution 
in the fourteenth century. Into the 
original tongue words have been in- 
corporated from the language of 
every land into which Jews have 
gone. 


6. Hannukah, the Feast of Dedication, 


is celebrated for eight days begin- 
ning with the twenty-fifth day of the 
ninth month, Kislev, approximately 
corresponding in time with the 
Christian Christmas. It commem- 
orates the defeat of Antiochus 
Epiphanes by Judas Maccabeus, and 
the rededication of the Temple after 
its desecration in 164 B. C. 


7. The dietary laws play an important 


part in the life of Orthodox Jews. 
Only tame fowl can be eaten. Of 
animals living on dry ground, only 
such are eaten as chew their cud 
and have divided hoofs, while of 
animals living in the water only 
such are eaten as have scales and 


fins. Strict rules are also prescribed 


for the preparation of food. The 
three Hebrew letters seen on the 
windows of Jewish food stores spell 


“Kosher,” meaning “fit for food,” in 


contradistinction to “Terefah,” 


meaning “unfit for food.” 


8. This is the first word of the Hebrew 
scriptural passage, Deuteronomy 6: 


10. 


alte 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


4-9, which states the fundamental 
doctrine of Judaism, the unity of 
God: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord.” This affirmation 
is made over the new-born babe. It 
forms the last words heard by the 
dying. The repetition of the Shema 
is an integral part of Jewish wor- 
ship. 


. The translation of the Hebrew scrip- 


tures into Greek, so called from the 
tradition that “seventy” Jewish 
scholars took: part in its preparation. 
It was made in Alexandria between 
280 and 230 B. C. 


Shulchan Aruch means “Table Pre- 
pared.” It is the name given to the 
code of Jewish ritual practices pre- 
pared by Joseph Caro, a Jewish 
teacher, in the sixteenth century. 
This is the standard code in use by 
Orthodox Jews from that time to the 
present. 


A modern term for the anti-Jewish 
prejudice and antagonism which 
have existed in many lands from 
ancient times. 


The National Socialist regime in 
Germany seeks the complete elim- 
ination of Jews from the social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political life of 
Europe. This is to be brought about 
through ostracism, taking from Jews 
every means of livelihood, and 
through virulent persecution de- 
signed to force them into exile 
Hitler has declared his purpose to 
make continental Europe “Juden- 
rein.” Already 500,000 Jews have 
fled from Nazi-controlled lands, and 
3,000,000 more are given the choice 
of exile or annihilation. 


“He who looks up to Jesus as his 
Master cannot be anti-Semitic. You 
must be either one thing or the 
other; and if you are a Christian, 
you cannot be anti-Semite.” 


Into every land willing to receive 
them. Because of unemployment 
and economic depression most lands 
keep their doors but slightly ajar for 
Jewish refugees. Fully 100,000 have 
come to the United States. Pales- 
tine has received about 80,000. There 
are 20,000 in Shanghai. Bolivia has 
10,000, and other thousands have 
fled to Argentina, Mexico, Cuba, 
and other lands. There are millions 
of unwanted Jews still in Europe 
for whom no way of escape has yet 
been opened. 


In His last command Jesus enjoined 
His disciples to “begin at Jeru- 
salem.” This was emphasized by His 
own example: His ministry was al- 
most wholly devoted to His own 
people. He declared: “I am not 
come but to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” His followers all 
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obeyed His injunction, and Paul, the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, declared his 
policy was to give the Gospel to “the 
Jew first.” 


16.In the upper room in Jerusalem on 
the Day of Pentecost there were 120 
followers of Jesus. That day there 
were added to the number “about 
three thousand souls.” A little later 
we read in the Acts of the Apostles 
that “believers were the more added 
to the Lord, multitudes both of men 
and women.” Later still we are in- 
formed that the number of disciples 
in Jerusalem “multiplied greatly; 
and a great company of the priests 
were obedient to the faith.” Whole 
synagogues of Jewish believers in 
Jesus were established in Palestine 
before the fall of the Jewish state, 
and many Jews were connected with 
Christian churches in the Diaspora. 
To these the epistles to the Hebrews 
and First Peter were addressed. 


17. At every period of Christian his- 
tory there have been Jews who 
were disciples of Jesus, but no sta- 
tistics as to the number are avail- 
able. Last century the number of 
Jewish Christians was estimated at 
224,000, among whom were many 
notable Christian leaders such as Da 
Costa, Neander, Edersheim, Hell- 
muth, Cassel, Stern, Loewenthal, 
and Schereschewsky. There are 
probably many more in the world 
today. In the United States esti- 
mates of the number of Jewish 
Christians have varied all the way 
from 20,000 to 100,000. Doubtless 
there are among the Jews many 
who have accepted Jesus as a 
prophet of Israel, but who are not 
numbered among His disciples. 


RETIRES FROM ACTIVE 
PASTORATE 


DvuE to a growing ailment that sev- 
eral years of treatment have failed to 
alleviate, the Rev. Edwin F. Marker 
has felt it necessary to resign as pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Red Wing, Minn., 
and to retire at least temporarily from 
active pastoral service. Mr. Marker 
has served the Red Wing church since 
1928 and has won the hearts of his peo- 
ple. During his pastorate the congre- 
gation has grown in communing mem- 
bership from 417 to 756. In these thir- 
teen years 678 new members have been 
received into the church; a total of 
$37,180 has been paid in interest and 
debt reduction, bringing the debt down 
to $10,000. 

Mr. Marker’s resignation is to become 
effective December 1, but the church 
council has granted the pastor two 
months of vacation, so he and his fam- 
ily will leave the field October 1. 
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Vea lersey Vous 


Luther League and Conference Members Active 


Durinc the month of September the 
attention of all Lutherans in Northern 
New Jersey has been focused upon two 
important conventions. Over the Labor 
Day week-end the delegates of the 
state Luther League met with more 
than 250 delegates in attendance at 
Zion Church on the Hudson Boulevard 
in Jersey City. September 23 about 
150 pastors and lay delegates trekked 
to the southern edge of New Jersey 
Conference territory to be present at 
the fall convention of this unit of the 
United Synod of New York, with the 
Church of the Atonement, Asbury 
Park, as host. 

“Now More Than Ever” was the 
theme selected by the Luther Leaguers 
for their convention, and the large at- 
tendances at every session heard in- 
spiring addresses on the subject of the 
vital need for Christian activity today. 
The list of convention speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Chester Simonton of Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Dr. Paul C. White of New 
York; Dr. Paul M. Kinports of Phila- 
delphia; and Dr. Paul J. Hoh of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. Pastor Reginald 
Deitz of Airmont, N. Y., was conven- 
tion chaplain, and Pastor William R. 
Meyer of the convention church took 
an active part in the programs. 

Special features of the convention 
included a social program Saturday 
evening and a visit to the Wagner Col- 
lege campus on Staten Island Sunday 
afternoon. A well-planned schedule of 
events kept all the delegates busy and 
interested throughout the three days. 

Nicholas Friday of Emanuel Church, 
New Brunswick, was chosen state pres- 
ident to succeed Harold Hass, who is 
now a senior at the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary. Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America, 
was among those present as a repre- 
sentative of Good Shepherd Church, 
Weehawken, of which he is a member. 


The Conference Meeting 

The convention of the New Jersey 
Conference heard the happy news from 
Home Missions Committee chairman 
Pastor Edwin H. Knudten of Ruther- 
ford that the $2,000 “Home Mission 
Housing Project” of the conference had 
gone “over the top” with a total of 
$2,030 collected. This amount is being 
given to St. Luke’s Church, Dunellen, 
a mission congregation of which the 
Rev. Frederick C. Maynard is pastor, 
to help them erect a chapel. 

The Committee on Congregational 
Auxiliaries, the Rev. Harold C. Letts 
of Jersey City, chairman, reported on 
a survey they had made of the state 
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of the official auxiliaries in this confer- 
ence. Of 79 congregations 51 reported. 
Of these, 33 had men’s clubs, of which 
17 were affiliated with the Brother- 
hood; there were 99 women’s organiza- 
tions reported, of which 17 were af- 
filiated with the Women’s Missionary 
Society; and 82 youth organizations, of 
which 31 were affiliated with the Lu- 
ther League. These figures were ad- 
mittedly incomplete. In connection with 
its report, the committee as a special 
order presented representatives of the 
auxiliaries. Mrs. Virgil B. Sease spoke 
for the Women’s Missionary Society, 
Mr. Blake Carpenter for the Brother- 
hood, and Mr. Harold Haas for the 
Luther League. 

Among those addressing the confer- 
ence were Dr. Samuel Trexler, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New 
York, who spoke chiefly of his South 
American survey tour; Secretary Paul 
C. White and Treasurer Henry Beisler. 
Conference President J. Henry Meyer 
of St. Paul’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
preached the Communion sermon, 
using as his text Hebrews 3: 1. 

President Meyer, in his report to the 
convention, stressed the need for in- 
creased attention to the benevolence 
record of the conference, and as a re- 
sult of his interest the delegates did 
some fruitful thinking on this impor- 
tant subject. Finally the conference 
directed the Stewardship Committee 
and the Executive Committee to get 
together and prepare definite plans and 
methods by which benevolence giving 
may be increased. It also requested 
that, with the consent of the local pas- 
tors, lists of the church councilmen be 
compiled in order to spread steward- 
ship information. 


Congregational Activities 

Beside attending conventions, pastors 
and congregations in this area are 
spending busy days. Some of the con- 
gregational activities noted by this ob- 
server are as follows: 


Gethsemane Church, Keyport, broke 
ground for the first unit of a proposed 
church plant August 21. This will be 
a parish house suitable for educational 
work and for services. The Rev. Robert 
Schlotter of Perth Amboy was the 
preacher at the ground-breaking. Or- 
ganized in 1931, the congregation has 
waited ten years for the day of great 
rejoicing when they might have their 
own building. Throughout these years 
the congregation has been built up by 
the Rev. Russell L. McCullough, whose 
tenth anniversary was recently ob- 
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served by the people. In that decade, 
the congregation has received 248 con- 
firmed members. 


Ground was broken at Holy Trinity 
Church, Nutley, May 25, for the en- 
largement of their church. The Rey. 
Henry J. Berkobin is the pastor here, 
and a growing congregation looks for- 
ward to the early completion of this 
expansion program. 


At St. Paul’s, Elizabeth, Conference 
President Meyer had a ground-break- 
ing ceremony of his own June 6, when 
work was started on a parish hall 
which will supplement the present 
church unit. 


Bethany, Belleville, the Rev. Willard 
H. Borchers pastor, has acquired 
adjacent property for expansion. 


At Hackensack, St. Mark’s congrega- 
tion feted the Rev. Henry P. Hansen 
on the fortieth anniversary of his or- 
dination and his twentieth anniversary 
in Hackensack. In West New York, St. 
John’s Church celebrated the Rev. Dr. 
Walter Eickmann’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. In Jersey City, St. Trinitatis 
congregation, of which the Rev. Gustav 
J. Reumann is pastor, rededicated their 
church building after extensive deco- 
rations had been made. 


The Lutheran Service Bureau 

of Northern New Jersey has recently 
come into being to serve the four coun- 
ties of the northern end of the state, 
ministering to the needs of inmates in 
public and private institutions and pro- 
viding for the social and spiritual needs 
of Lutherans in distress. The work is 
intersynodical, with the Rev. H. H. 
Gallman of Jersey City (Missouri 
Synod) as president and the Rev. H. J. 
Berkobin of Nutley (U. L. C. A.) as 
secretary. Efforts are being made to 
complete the organization this fall so 
that actual work may start early in 
1942. 


In Historic Church 


German Conference of the United 
Lutheran Church in Biennial 
Conference in Philadelphia 


By E. F. Vorurincer, Px.D. 


Tue regular biennial meeting of the 
German Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Church was held September 16 
and 17 at Old Zion Church in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the Rev. Kurt Molzahn pas- 
tor. The conference opened with a 
Communion Service, at which the Rev. 
Dr. Theo. Posselt of Albany, N. Y., 
preached the sermon, based on Mat- 
thew 17: 4. The communion vessels 
which were used date back to 1751 and 
were at that time held in the hands of 
the patriarch of our Lutheran Church, 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 
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| President Knubel 


The president of the United Lutheran 
Church, Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, de- 
livered a message which the members 
of the conference will not soon forget. 
It will be a guiding thought in the try- 
ing times which may come for those 
who are still doing pastoral work in 
the German language. Dr. Knubel 
made a strong appeal, that we should 
be the best Christians we possibly can, 
in a time of awful prejudices, in a 


‘time of world-wide suffering, and in a 


time when we are forcefully reminded 
that the destinies of individuals as well 


. as nations are in the hands of God and 


must come to pass according to His 
will. He quoted Dr. Schaff, saying, “It 


takes a particularly good Christian to 


be a good Lutheran,” and this is true 
especially in a time like ours. Dr. 
Knubel said: “I hope and pray that no 
nation will be victorious; a decisive 
victory of either side would be harm- 
ful to mankind. We as Christians, the 
Victory of God, that is our “V.” Dr. 
Knubel also answered a number of 
questions put to him about the Lu- 
theran World Convention; Lutheran 
World Action for the support of or- 
phaned missions; and the status of our 
mission in Japan, etc. Concerning the 
Lutheran World Convention he said 
that at present there is no official con- 
nection with the Lutheran bodies in 
Europe: each body is going ahead on 
its own, knowing, however, that the 
fellowship of spirit and love is not 


_ broken. 


Many-talented Muhlenberg 

Not only the ground on which we 
met and the sacred vessels we used 
were of historic importance, but history 
and historical research accompanied us 
throughout the meetings in the various 
papers presented which were of un- 
usual interest. “Impressions from the 
Diaries of Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg,” was a most interesting report 
by the Rev. Karl Schild of Philadel- 
phia, who had made a thorough study 
of the original diaries of Muhlenberg. 
His presentation was refreshingly free 
from hero worship. Muhlenberg as a 
man was brought closer to us with all 
his greatness and his weaknesses. Three 
traits of his character which are not 
commonly known were brought out 
clearly: his linguistic ability (he 
preached in three languages, English, 
German and Dutch), his musical talent 
(he had a good voice and played the 
organ), and his medical knowledge, 
which he put to good use in his many 


k Parishes. We learned a great deal about 


his pastoral as well as his private life; 


’ 
4 


a his untiring energy that bordered on 
j 


| 


* 


restlessness, of his openmindedness to- 
ward other denominations, excepting 
only Zinzendorff and his “vicious gang,” 
against whom he had a special grudge; 


‘ 
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In His Care 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


An Explanation of the Twenty-Third Psalm for those who are 


ill, afflicted or shut in. 


For use in home, hospital or sanitarium. 


“The Twenty-third Psalm is one of the quiet sanctuaries of our 
Faith. Its simple sentences have, for many centuries, brought 
peace to troubled hearts . . . The Shepherd King of Israel, reach- 
ing back into the memory of his boyhood in Bethlehem to find 
a picture of God’s love for man, speaks in timeless language. As 
in the Old Testament days men fled evil by entering one of the 
‘cities of refuge,’ so men still flee within the brief lines of this 
Psalm to find safety and help.” —Excerpt. 


Also an excellent study help for those who wish to understand 
this psalm more thoroughly. 


Attractive Illustrated Paper Cover. 
Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 
CHICAGO 


of his complaints about his wife and 
hers about him; of his awkward posi- 
tion in the War for Independence, when 
he had to flee from the British and yet 
was too old to appreciate the youthful 
enthusiasm of an emerging nation. It 
was good news to hear that the United 
Lutheran Publication House is prepar- 
ing an English edition of excerpts from 
these voluminous diaries, which are of 
such interest to those inquiring into the 
beginnings of our Church in America. 


Local and Personal 

More history was presented in the 
lecture of the Rev. F. O. Evers of Bal- 
timore, Md., who gave an account of 
the “Religious Publications of America 
in the German Language,’ headed by 
the first Lutheran Hymnbook printed 
in this country in Germantown, Pa., in 
1786, with 702 hymns and a preface by 
H. M. Muhlenberg. 

Finally there was the lecture by W. 
Hermann, D.D., of Philadelphia on 
“Scenes from the History of German 
Home Mission Activities in America,” 
which was supplemented by personal 
reminiscences of Dr. C. R. Tappert and 
Dr. W. Jentsch of Philadelphia, both of 
whom have lived through, and co- 
operated in, a good part of the history 
of the Lutheran Church in this country. 

The following officers were elected 
for the next biennium: President, the 
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Philadelphia 
PITTSBURGH 


Rev. H. A. Kropp, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
vice-president the Rev. Kurt Molzahn, 
Philadelphia; the Rev. Robert Isch- 
inger, of Reading, Pa.; the Rev. Dr. 
W. F. Hermann was re-elected secre- 
tary; and the Rev. Carl Betz was 
elected treasurer. 

The whole conference—pastors, dele- 
gates and wives—were invited by Zion 
Church to a social evening, where we 
enjoyed a good meal, singing of folk- 
songs and interesting speeches. 


Dr. Otterbein Returns 
to Pulpit 


Sunpay, September 21, was a day of 
rejoicing at North Austin Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for on that morning F. W. 
Otterbein, D.D., their beloved pastor, 
preached his first sermon after a pro- 
longed illness during which the con- 
gregation granted him leave of absence. 
The work was carried on by the Rev. 
W. Carl Satre and the Rev. Victor I. 
Gruhn, whose services will be con- 
tinued, at least for the present. Dr. 
Otterbein will resume his duties on a 
part-time basis. The church council 
and the congregation are genuinely 
thankful for the return of their pastor 
and for the service rendered by others 
during his absence. 
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Faith for the Future 


Maryland Synod Luther League 
Holds Inspiring Convention 


Two hundred sixty enthusiastic 
young people attended the twentieth 
annual convention of the Maryland 
Synod Luther League at Hagerstown 
August 30-September 1, held in St. 
Mark’s Church, the Rev. Roy L. Sloop 
pastor. 

The theme of the convention, “Our 
Faith for the Future,” was presented in 
four parts—the first, “Our Faith in 
God,” by the Rev. Augustus Hackmann 
of Epiphany Church, Baltimore, at the 
opening session Saturday evening. At 
the Sunday morning service Pastor 
Sloop brought the second message— 
“Our Faith in Self.” “Our Faith in 
Fellowman” was the theme of the ad- 
dress by Wilson P. Ard, D.D., of Trin- 
ity Church, Hagerstown, at the Vesper 
Service Sunday night. The closing ad- 
dress, “Our Faith in Action,” was made 
by Joseph B. Baker, D.D., of York, Pa., 
at the banquet Monday evening. 

The same theme was carried out in 
the discussion groups on “Our Faith 
in God” and “Our Faith in Self,” led 
by the Rev. Fred J. Eckert, the Rev. 
Carl W. Folkemer, the Rev. Robert E. 
Lee, the Rev. Musser White, and Mr. 
Joseph K. Peaslee. 

The convention chaplain, the Rev. 
Henry W. Snyder, Jr., conducted an 
inspiring series of Quiet Moments, on 
the subjects, “Quiet Truth,” “Quiet 
Faith” and “Quiet Power.” 


Impressive Services 

As in previous years, the service 
which will be longest remembered by 
the Leaguers was the Communion 
Service Sunday night. The lights of 
the beautiful church were dimmed and, 
as we sat in quiet meditation during 
the organ interlude which preceded the 
service, and later during the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament, we felt a new 
measure of peace. 

The Candlelight Installation Service 
Monday evening was an inspiring chal- 
lenge to the officers and to the 
Leaguers to be more loyal, more faith- 
ful, and more diligent in the Master’s 
work. The new officers and secretaries 
who were installed are: President, 
Sarah Leiter; vice-presidents, Harry 
Keister and Robert Dean; recording 
secretary, Julia Bell Hann; correspond- 
ing secretary, Emma Hild; treasurer, 
Robert Parrish; educational secretary, 
Helen Hewes; Life Service secretary, 
Ruby Miller; missionary secretary, 
Harriet Reeves; publicity secretary, 
Mac Fisher; Sustaining Membership 
secretary, Mary Mumford. 

Among the fine resolutions approved 
by the convention were these: 

“That inasmuch as some of our fel- 


low-Leaguers are being called to serve 
in the armed forces of our country and 
as nurses to those armed forces, we 
pray daily for their guidance by and 
continuance in their Christian faith. 

“That, inasmuch as our Senior and 
Young People’s Leagues must depend 
upon the Intermediate Luther Leagues 
for a continuous existence, all available 
means of encouragement be given the 
Intermediates; that our Executive Com- 
mittee study such means, including the 
possible value of a greater recognition 
of our Intermediates and selection of 
a new part-time extension worker; that 
the Executive Committee take definite 
steps toward the attainment of the 
above purpose. 

“That we express to the Executive 
Committee of the Luther League of 
America our commendation and en- 
couragement in their untiring efforts 
to increase the value and field of serv- 
ice of the Luther League of America 
to its member Leagues.” 

The Luther League of America was 
ably represented by Miss Mildred 
Gartlemann, who presented its work 
in an interesting and unusual way to 
the convention. She also addressed the 
Intermediate Leaguers during their 
separate session. 


New Officers 

The new officers of the State Inter- 
mediate League, elected at this con- 
vention, are: President, Nada Keller; 
vice-president, Joan Williams; secre- 
tary, Margaret Pugh; treasurer, Thomas 
Lambdin. 

But this convention was not lacking 
in social “highlights.” The Leaguers 
enjoyed meeting old friends and mak- 
ing new ones at the hilarious County 
Fair sponsored by the host League, at 
the Sunday night fellowship supper, 
and at the picnic lunch Monday. And 
the final burst of energy was displayed 
in the group singing at the banquet 
which brought this splendid convention 
to a close. 

As the Leaguers set out on their 
homeward journey, after a week-end 
of inspiration and fellowship, 260 hearts 
were pledged anew to the service of the 
King, and to “Faith for the Future.” 

Emma F. Hixp, Sec. 


Evangelism and 
Stewardship Stressed 


Tue semi-annual convention of the 
Western Conference of the United 
Synod of New York was held Septem- 
ber 16 at Grace Church, North Tona- 
wanada, N. Y., the Rev. Hermann B. 
Miller pastor. 

The convention was opened with the 
Lord’s Supper. President Eugene L. 
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Stowell, pastor of Resurrection Church, — 
“Strain sanem 
Strength.” The service was in charge ~ 


Rochester, spoke on 


of the Rev. J. Sahner Blank, vice-pres- 
ident, pastor of Redeemer Church, 


Buffalo, and the Rev. Howard A. ~ 
Kuhnle, secretary, pastor of Trans- — 


figuration Church, Rochester, and St. 
John’s Church, Victor. 

The chief speaker at the dinner hour 
was Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of 
synod and also president of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. He devoted 
most of his address to the subject of 
South America and Lutheran Missions 
there, since he had just made a two- 
month tour of that continent. Dr. 
Trexler also spoke about some of the 
problems that are before the synod. 
The second speaker was the Rev. Dr. 
Ross W. Sanderson, secretary of the 
Buffalo Council of Churches. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to business, with special emphasis on 
Evangelism and Stewardship. 

The evening session was devoted to 
Religious Education, in charge of the 
Committee on Religious Education and 
Young People’s Work, the chairman of 
which committee presided, the Rev. 
Hugo L. Dressler, pastor of Atonement 
Church, Buffalo. The speakers were 
the Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D., secre- 
tary for religious education of synod, 
and S. White Rhyne, D.D., executive 
secretary of the Parish and Church 
School Board of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


Seventy-five Years of 


Service 


Messiah Church, Constantine, Mich., 
will celebrate its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary October 16 and 17. It was organ- 
ized March 31, 1866, by Peter Berg- 
stresser, D.D., who was then pastor of 
the Mottville-Park Grove Parish. Six 
years later, October 5, 1872, the cor- 
nerstone of the church was laid. Next 
to Trinity Church, Hillsdale, founded 
in 1854, Messiah is the oldest congre- 
gation in the present Michigan Synod. 
The Rev. R. L. Smith, present pastor, 
is the eighteenth pastor in its seventy- 
five years’ history. 

October 16, the Rev. Earl S. Rudi- 
sill, Ph.D., one of the Parish and 
Church School Board’s associate secre- 
taries, will be the principal speaker. 
Ralph D. Wheadon, D.D., superinten- 
dent of the Mulberry Old Folks’ Home 
in Indiana, will be the guest preacher 
on the seventeenth, and his wife will 
address an anniversary meeting of the 
congregation’s Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety in the afternoon of the same day. 
Next year this women’s auxiliary will 
celebrate its fiftieth year of service. 


. 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASSES i 


The forces that put the Church's program across in the local congregations. You are the 
pastor's recruits, always ready to serve when the call of the Church is extended. Here is your 
opportunity to add thousands of names to the subscription list of THE LUTHERAN during 
October— 


Church Paper Month 


Securing individual subscriptions for THE LUTHERAN will build up your treasury at the 
beginning of a year of activity, so that you will not be handicapped in your program during the 


year. When you put THE LUTHERAN in a home you supply a Christian influence that will make 
itself felt in all relationships in that home. The work. is worthwhile and easy. 


Put The Lutheran on Display Write for information 
Give the members of the congregation THE LUTHERAN 


; Circulation Department 
a chance to buy their Church Paper Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


AT THE CHURCH Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY 


The self-service metal display rack, 


properly lettered, will operate itself. 


INVEST $15.60 PROFIT $10.40 


The metal display rack is given FREE with a subscrip- 
tion for TEN copies or more for one year at Three Cents 


a copy, payable quarterly in advance. 


Members will drop a nickel in the slot and take a copy 


on leaving the Church. 


“The Lutheran” is of real value to the Church if it has an opportunity 
to be of service to the members 
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Personals 


The Rev. Turner A. Graves was in- 
stalled pastor of the Orkney Springs 
Parish of the Virginia Synod August 
24, by Superintendent R. Homer An- 
derson. The service was held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Jerome, Va. A large 
congregation was also present for the 
Service of Blessing for the altar cross, 
baptismal font and 75 copies of the 
Common Service Book. Pastor Graves 
has been enthusiastically received in 
the Orkney Springs Parish, where he 
immediately went to work to serve the 
entire community. With only a few 
weeks of preparation the daily vacation 


MARION 
GO EEG E 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and last two years 
of High School in fa- 
mous “'blue grass'’ re- 
gion of Virginia. Lib- 
eral Arts, Pre-library, 
Pre-nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre- ocial work, Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Cata- 
Koue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, 


Pipe Organ 
STAMINA 


WICKS ORGANS ARE 
BUILT TO LAST! 


Superior workmanship, 
finest materials and sound 
basic design assure Wicks 
owners of many, many 
years of lasting and joyous 
lapeate Booklets will 

sent upon request show- 
ing in detail certain con- 
struction features of this 
instrument. Write for 
booklet — ‘‘Why Wicks 
Direct-Electric Action 
is Supreme.” 


We invite you to 

give us your name 

for regular month- 
ly mailings. 


WICKS ORGANS 


aman 
COLUMBUS DAY WEEK-END 


erson, double 
ios anche bath, all meals, 
Saturday to Monday. 


BEST 


of the Better Holiday Buys 


Enjoy seashore fun at luxurious 
Colton Manor. Special menus, 
ta entertainment. Ship’s Sun 
Sees Room, sea water 
baths, 250 rooms. From $32.50 
per person double, weekly, 
with meals. Booklet. 


ONE OF 
ATLANTIC CITYS 
FINEST HOTELS 


PENNA. AVE. « PAUL AUCHTER, Mar. 


Bible school enrolled 198 and had for 
the duration of the school an average 
attendance of 152. The people of this 
parish renovated the parsonage, and 
real progress is expected as a result of 
the co-operation of pastor and people. 


Mr. Ernst Nygaard, who was grad- 
uated in May from Northwestern Sem- 
inary, Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
called to serve as pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Holdingford, Minn. This 
congregation is largely the product of 
his own development. Its nucleus was 
a Slovak Lutheran church which be- 
cause of changing conditions in the 
community had decided to disband. On 
his own initiative, Mr. Nygaard asked 
permission to use the church building 
for services and canvassed the village 
and countryside for miles around in 
quest of unchurched people. The re- 
sponse is shown in a reorganized con- 
gregation of fifty-four adult members 
who are applying for membership in 
the synod and have called him to be 
their pastor. ‘They have a small but 
adequate brick church on a fine lot in 
the center of the residence district of 
Holdingford, a town of 1,800 people in 
central Minnesota. Pastor Nygaard ap- 
plied for ordination at the convention 
of the Synod of the Northwest at Fargo, 
North Dakota, September 25. 


Mr. Louis Piehl, who was graduated 
from the Northwestern Seminary in 
May, has begun his duties as assistant 
pastor of Epiphany Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., as successor to the Rev. J. Wood- 
row Jacobson, who resigned to begin 
his pastorate at the Church of the 
Resurrection at Green Bay, Wis. Mr. 
Piehl will be ordained at the conven- 
tion of the Synod of the Northwest 
September 25 at Fargo, N. D. His home 
church is Grace, Kenosha, Wis. 


The Rev. Richard W. Roth, pastor for 
two years of Bethlehem Church, Port- 
age, Wis., has accepted a call to become 
pastor of Good Shepherd Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This congregation belongs to 
the Wartburg Synod. 

Mr. Roth was the first called pastor 
of the Portage church and succeeded in 
establishing the new mission on a firm 
basis. Just prior to his call to Chicago 
the congregation voted to purchase a 
$3,000 property as its permanent loca- 
tion without outside aid. He leaves 
this work as a fine contribution to the 
progress of mission work in the Synod 
of the Northwest. 


The Rev. Paul E. Schmidt, pastor of 
St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was honored at the morning service 
September 14. The occasion was the 
fifth anniversary of his pastorate at St. 
Luke’s and his seventeenth year in the 
gospel ministry. A large congregation 
greeted their pastor. The president of 
the church council addressed Pastor 
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and Mrs. Schmidt, and expressed ap- 
preciation of the service rendered by a 
faithful, loyal and consecrated pastor 
and his devoted wife. Letters of greet- 
ing were read from Dr. Samuel Trex- 
ler, president of the United Synod of 
New York; the Rev. Werner Jentsch, 
president of Conference; Dr. Frederick 
K. Stamm, and Dr. J. C. F. Blaesi. 


The Rev. Albert B. Schwertz, for the 
last twelve years pastor of Trinity 
Church, Sioux City, Iowa, has resigned 
this pastorate to accept a call from 
First Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif. He will deliver his farewell ser- 
mon October 12, and October 15 will 
take up his new duties in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Schwertz was ordained in 1924 
after graduation at Western Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr. His pastorates have 
been at Stella, Nebr., our mission in 
India, and Kountze Memorial Church 
in Omaha, Nebr. In 1929 he became 
pastor of Trinity Church, Sioux City. 


The Rev. John P. Stump, who has 
served as assistant pastor at Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., since his 
graduation from the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary in May 1940, has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of St. 
James Church, Emsworth, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He began his duties in that con- 
gregation September 21. President H. 
Reed Shepfer of the Pittsburgh Synod 
delivered the installation sermon 
Wednesday evening, September 24, and 
was assisted in the service by the 
father of the pastor-elect, the Rev. 
A. M. Stump of New Castle, Pa. 

Prior to severing his connections 
with Messiah Church, the congregation 
gave Mr. Stump a “farewell” Thursday 
evening, September 18. 


The Rev. Ernest Tonsing, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Wellington, Kan., 
has resigned as pastor to accept a call 
to St. Mark’s Church, Emporia, Kan. 
He will enter upon his new charge Sep- 
tember 28, succeeding Dr. O. W. 
Ebright, who is now superintendent of 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr. 

During Mr. Tonsing’s three-year pas- 
torate in Wellington, extensive im- 
provements have been made to the 
three properties owned by the congre- 
gation without incurring any debt. The 
former parsonage was converted into a 
parish house, and the bungalow used 
for parish house purposes was made 
over into a parsonage. A new church 
roof, ceiling and floor were installed. 
Each property was redecorated 
throughout. The congregation has paid 
its apportionment in full the last three 
years, and has been among the fore- 
most churches of synod in per capita 
giving to regular and special causes. 
It was among the first synodical con- 
gregation to pay its Tabitha Home 
Building Fund pledge in full in cash. 
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Tf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Aloma of the Melodrama. Chief’s son re- If these tales were not meant to be 
' South Seas turns from Harvard to ro- taken seriously, as they apparently 

Vs (Par:) mance, Hollywood style, in are, they would be laughable. Sexy, 
Jon Hall his native island, with in- tawdry, extravagant. 


Dorothy Lamour 
Lynn Overman 


trigues, volcanic eruptions, 
etc., thrown in. 


Bad Men of Mis- 
souri (War.) 
Arthur Kennedy 
Dennis Morgan 
Wayne Morris 


Another in lengthening series gloss- 
ing over reasons for criminal careers 
of notorious bandits of post-Civil War 
days. Action is traditional “western,” 
but sentimentalized. Falsely con- 
ceived. 


Pseudo-historical exploits 
of the Younger Brothers, 
here Confederate soldiers 
forced into righteous ban- 
ditry by abuses at hands of 
“Yankee” carpet baggers. 


Ellery Queen and Detective. The famous Routine detective film which becomes 
the Perfect mystery story writer helps rather confused at times but which 
Crime (Col.) solve the murder of a pro- moves at a smart pace. Good of kind. 
John Beal moter who has_ swindled M, Y 
Ralph Bellamy friends in fake power 
M. Lindsey project. 


Three good features—fine horses in 
action, the Muse Singers, little Mary 


Melodrama. Ex-convict, 
working as trainer on 


The Gentleman 
from Dixie 


(Mono.) brother’s farm, is led to Ruth at the piano. But to enjoy them 
Jack LaRue forego revenge by influence one must suffer the most inane story 
Clarence Muse of small niece. imaginable, awkwardly acted and 
Singers directed. 
' Mary Ruth 


Thanks a Million Farce. A draftee, having This, a Hal Roach production, is 


(Uy A.) mastered the manual of smoothly done; effective in its satire 
James Gleason arms, creates a whirlwind of army discipline. Heartily fun. 

Joe Sawyer in camp, showing up even Mi Yoic 
William Tracy his most stilted superiors. 


Volga Volga 
(Artkino; made 
in Russia) 

Igor Ilinsky 
Lubov Orlova 
A. Tutishkin 


Musical. Comic feuds, ar- 
tistic and amorous, enliven 
journey of local musicians 
up the Volga to take part 
in government competition 
at Moscow. 


Slapstick and boy-and-girl theme are 
new in importations from the Soviet 
—and less convincing than the serious 
subjects usually treated. Some good 
characterizations; for the most part, 


entertaining. & 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: The Adventures of Chico, The Big Store, Fantasia, The Great 
Commandment, The Great Dictator, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 
Town, Power and the Land, The Reluctant Dragon, Sunny, There’s Magic in 
Music. 

For Mature Audience: Blood and Sand, Blossoms in the Dust, Cheers for Miss 
Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for Life, A Girl, a 
Guy and a Gob, Ku Kan, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, Night Train, Penny 
Serenade, Shining Victory, The Stars Look Down, Major Barbara. 


An Apology 


By a mistake of the sort that will 


Mission Festivals 


occur occasionally in the best regulated 
printeries, the titles of films Highway 
West and Major Barbara which should 
have appeared at the top of the left- 
hand column on page 29 of Tue Lu- 
‘THERAN of October 1 appeared at the 


> bottom of the column. That is, placing 
_ Highway West and Major Barbara as 


Nos. 1 and 2 in the list of six films and 
: pushing the other four titles two frames 
down would join titles and descrip- 
tions accurately. THe LuTHERAN apol- 


_ogizes to its readers for this error. Eb. 


Hastings, Nebr. St. John’s Congre- 
gation, E. Walter, D.D., pastor, cele- 
brated its annual Mission Festival Sep- 
tember 21. Guest speakers were the 
Rev. Herman Goede, president of the 
Midwest Synod, Columbus, Nebr., and 
the Rev. J. N. Marxen, Columbus, 
Nebr. The offering amounted to $75, 
which speaks well for this small con- 
gregation. 

Dr. Walter has served St. John’s con- 
gregation for about four years. St. 
John’s, like many congregations, has 
suffered much by droughts during the 
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last seven years. The people were al- 
most ready to give up and disband; 
then Dr. Walter came. The Missouri 
Lutheran congregation disbanded, and 
the members joined the U. L. C. A. 
church. The congregation consists of 
twenty-five families who are happy and 
thankful for God’s blessing upon their 
church work under the leadership of 
Dr. Walter and his wife as a faithful 
and efficient co-worker. 


Columbus, Nebr. St. John’s congre- 
gation celebrated its annual Mission 
Festival September 14. The guest 
speakers were Dr. O. W. Ebright, su- 
perintendent of Tabitha Home at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., the Rev. H. Rowoldt of 
Scribner, and the Rev. H. Welchert of 
Hooper, Nebr. 


NOTICE 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church will meet in regular semi- 
annual session at the Hotel Raleigh, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Wednesday, November 12, at 10.00 
A. M., for the transaction of any and all busi- 
ness that may properly be brought before it. 

P. H. Pershing, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Macon, Ga., October 15-17, the 
Rev. Robert F. Shelby pastor. Opening service, 
Wednesday at 8.00 P. M. 

Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Sec. 


The thirteenth biennial convention of the 
Women‘s Missionary Society of the Illinois 
Synod will be held October 8-10 in First Church, 
Decatur, Ill., the Rev. Roland G. Riechmann 
pastor. Mrs. Ernest Ewald, Act. Sec. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held October 14-16, in Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., Paul H. Krauss, D.D., 
pastor. Mrs. G. E. Mullendore, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod will be held October 10 and 11 at First 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. . F. More- 
head, secretary of the Education Division of 
the U. L. C. A.’s Women’s Missionary Society, 
and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller, missionary from 
Japan, will be the guest speakers. 

Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Mich- 
igan Synod will hold its twenty-second annual 
convention in Messiah Church, Toledo Ave. and 
West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich., the Rev. 
F. M. Keller pastor, October 8-10. 

Mrs. E. J. Hill, Sec. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
South Carolina will be held October 8-10, in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Lexington, S. C., the Rev. 
A. B. Obenschain pastor. Opening service, 
Wednesday, October 8, at 3.00 P. M. 

Mrs. John B. Moose, Sec. 


The second annual conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Confer- 
ence, Central Pennsylvania Synod, will meet 
October 8 and 9 in Friedens Church, Friedens, 
Pa., the Rev. Martin F. Foutz pastor. 

Mrs. G. I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The second annual conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Synod of Central Pennsyl- 
vania will be held October 22 and 23 at St. 
Paul’s Church, North Fourth Street, Easton, Pa., 
the Rev. Edward Turnbach pastor, assisted by 
neighboring churches in the Easton District. 
Send credentials to Miss Mary Kleinhaus, 310 
N. 10th St., Easton, Pa., not later than Octo- 
ber 10. Mrs. Fred C. Wunder, Sec. 


The second annual convention of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held October 21 and 22 
in First Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa., Harry 
Saul, D.D., pastor. Mrs. C. A. Neal, Sec. 


The forty-third semi-annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod will be held 
Tuesday, October 21, at St. Luke’s Church, Park 
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Ridge, Ill., the Rev. Walter D. Spangler pastor. 


Sessions at 1.00 P. M., with the dinner hour at 
6.00 P. M. and the evening service at 8.00 P. M., 
at which time the Brotherhood of the Chicago 
area will be guests of the Conference. 

Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will hold its fifty-sixth annual convention 
Thursday, October 16, in St. Paul’s (Blue) 
Church, Route 2, Coopersburg, Pa., the Rev. 
D. D. Kistler pastor. Mrs. Ernest Haller, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will 
be held October 15 at St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Mrs. J. Maher, Sec. 


| R.GEISSLER INC. 


AVE. NEAR 10 ™ ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


J 
{ MARBLE ‘BRASS SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Christian Greeting Cards 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
ecards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. 
True Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has 
some distinctive touch which gives it instant ap- 
peal. There should be a BIG demand in your com- 
munity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure 
our agents large all-year-round profits. Send for 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 18 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
includi such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which _ will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
Electric Altar erate prices. 
Can Give us a trial and be 
delabre convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 
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HIGHLAND: ILLINOIS * Depdvu. 


WIC 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; % 
quiet, spacious rooms; 3 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice nrake the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel value. 


14 East 28th®“st. 
New York 
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The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, November 6, in St. 
James Church, Lebanon, Pa., the Rev. Charles 
P. Cressman pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
the convention sessions. 5 

The speakers: Miss Helen Shirk, missionary 
on furlough from Japan; Mrs. Paul Machetzki, 
British Guiana; and Dr. Edwin Moll, General 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Mrs. John R. McClellan, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in Christ 
Church, Mahanoy City, Pa., the Rev. R. E. 
Kramer pastor, October 9. Sessions at 9.30 
A. M., and 1.30 and 7.00 P. M. 

Mrs. E. Stuart Filbert, Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., the Rev. Addison C. Planz 
pastor, October 8. Sessions at 10.30 A. M., 2.00 
and 7.30 P. M. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held October 15, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Liverpool, N. Y., the Rev. John H. Dudde 
pastor. Mrs. C. J. Wilcox, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held October 28 and 29 
in Zion Church, Wooster, Ohio, the Rev. Paul 
S. Kelly pastor. Opening session, 1.30 P. M., 
Tuesday, October 28. 

Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet October 21, at 
Bedford, Pa., the Rev. George I. Melhorn pas- 
tor. J. S. Shannon, Sec. 


The East Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will meet in Christ 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., the Rev. Jacob E. 
Rudisill pastor, October 28. First session at 
10.30 A. M. G. E. McCarney, Sec. 


The fourth annual convention of the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held October 14 in Zion Church, 
Sunbury, Pa., the Rev. R. D. Wood pastor. The 
convention will open at 9.30 A. M. 

Paul W. DeLauter, Sec. 


The Conference of the Michigan Synod will 
convene October 13-15 in Trinity Church, 217 
E. William St., Ann Arbor, Mich., the Rev. 
Henry O. Yoder pastor. The conference will 
open at 1.00 P. M. Monday with a devotional 
service. 

Dr. Earl S. Rudisill is presenting four of his 
lectures at the meeting of conference. 

Richard L. Smith, Sec. 


The German Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania will meet Friday, October 10, 
at 2.00 P. M. in St. Paul’s Church, Fifth St. 
and Nedro Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. 
John Alberti pastor. 

The District Conference meets the same day 
at 7.30 P. M. in Kreuz Kirche, Ninth St. and 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, the Rev. W. Jentsch, 
Ph.D., pastor. Albert Schneck, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth convention of the Staunton 
Conference of the Synod of Virginia will be 
held October 21 and 22 in Mount Tabor Church, 
Middlebrook, Va., the Rev. H. E. Poff pastor. 

H. E. Poff, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. James Enzer MacDonald 


entered into Life September 10, at his home in 
Westminster, Md. Funeral services, in charge 
of the Rev. L. H. Rehmeyer and the Rev. W. E. 
Saltzgiver, were held at the home in West- 
minster, and at the grave at Lineboro, Md. The 
Rev. R. C. Sorrick, president, and the Rev. J. F. 
Fife, secretary of the Maryland Synod, par- 
ticipated in the services. 

Pastor MacDonald had been in his usual 
health, and had attended a church meeting the 
evening before death came as the result of a 
heart attack. He was the son of John L. Mac- 
Donald and wife of Aspinwall, Pa. He was 
born December 8, 1892, in Mapleton, Pa., and 
at an early age moved to Aspinwall, and was 
educated in the public schools there. He was 

aduated from Gettysburg College in 1916, and 

rom Gettysburg Theological Seminary in 1919. 


THE LUTHERAN 


During the years of his pastorate, he did post- 
graduate work at the Lancaster Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church and Geftys- 
burg Theological Seminary. 

He served parishes in Fryburg and Sagamore, 
Pa., both of the Pittsburgh Synod, and in May- 
town, Pa. For the past eleven years he had 
served Salem Parish of the Maryland Synod. 
He was an able preacher, a faithful pastor, and 
a devoted husband and father. 

He was united in marriage in 1921 to Miss 
Adelaide Kerchner of Lineboro, Md., who sur- 
vives him, together with one son, James, aged 
nine years; and his parents. 

The funeral services were attended by a large 
number of ministers, members of the Salem 
Parish, and friends. Louis H. Rehmeyer. 


RESOLUTION OF RESPECT 
The Rev. J. E. MacDonald 


We, the members of the joint councils of 
Salem Lutheran Charge, regret the death of our 
honored and esteemed pastor, the Rev. J. E. 
MacDonald. Hereby we make the following 
brotherly expressions in relation to our de- 
parted pastor. 

We are grateful to God for his splendid Chris- 
tian character. For truth, purity, reverence, 
justice, and generosity manifested themselves 
in his life when he walked in our midst as our 
pastor. We recognized his faithfulness to the 
churches and all their activities; his work 
leaves to us a Christlike example. 

We wish to express our deepest sympathy to 
the loved ones who are still with us. 

May you lift up your eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh your help. Your help 
cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and 
earth. Let us bow in humble submission to the 
will of our Father in heaven Who doeth all 
things well. 

St. BensaMIn, KrRIDERS, AND St. JOHN’S, LEISTERS, 
LUTHERAN CHURCHES 
Jeremiah M. Schaeffer, Sec. 


IN HONOR OF DANIEL BURT SMITH, D.D. 


The Board of Directors of Camp Nawakwa 
desires to recognize officially the death of an 
honored member and a great leader in the 
church. 

First, it would review the items of a distin- 
guished record of service. Dr. Smith was born 
at Waterford, Ohio, December 6, 1874, and en- 
tered into rest at Conshohocken, Pa., May 15, 
1941. As an active pastor he served parishes 
in North Liberty and Lisbon, Iowa; Canon City, 
Colo.; Hummelstown and Easton, Pa. He of- 
ficiated as president of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod. He was an editor of Sunday school 
helps and literature for thirty years. Besides 
contributing editorials and numerous articles 
for periodicals, he was co-editor of The Lesson 
Commentary and The Parish School. He wrote 
the material for the Augsburg Young People’s 
Lesson Book, young people’s notes in the Augs- 
burg Teacher, the Augsburg Adult Lessons, and 
the Home Department Lesson Book. Dr. Smith 
was also one of the field representatives of the 
Parish and Church School Board. He was a 
good preacher of the Gospel that he taught. 

The Board hereby desires to recognize the 
faithful service rendered by Dr. Smith as a 
member of this body. He was one of the in- 
corporators in 1928 of the Lutheran Leadership 
Training School, now known as the Nawakwa 
Camp. He was a member of its first faculty, 
and held a teaching position on its staff during 
many of the years since. Dr. Smith was the 
first secretary of our Board, which position he 
held up to the end of the year 1940. 

The Board records hereby its deep apprecia- 
tion of the fine Christian character and the re- 
markable achievements of this servant of the 
Church. Each member thereof is grateful to 
the heavenly Father for the privilege of know- 
ing, associating and working with this man of 
God. We appreciate the outstanding talents 
possessed by him, and especially the very ef- 
fective way in which he used them for the 
cause of Christian education and the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. 

We bow our heads in tribute to his fidelity 
to the Lord of the church; to his ability to in- 
terpret the Bible, to his eat capacity for 
work of a high order, to his winsome ways 
with students and readers, to his courageous 
devotion which conquered all difficulties and 
triumphed over handicaps, to his wisdom and 
judgment in counseling and administrative 
duties, to his humble but unwavering faith, to 
his knowledge of the scriptures, of human na- 
ture, and the will of God, and to his unfalter- 
ing faithfulness unto the end. 

e Board of Directors of Camp Nawakwa 
considers itself most fortunate that it had the 
benefit and blessing of the leadership, id- 
ance and services of this good minister of Jesus 
Christ. It acknowledges its great indebtedness 
to this saint, and gratefullv expresses its sym- 
pathy and appreciation to Mrs. Smith, his pre- 
cious partner and helpful companion in the 
work of the Lord. 

H. D. Hoover, 


Ernest J. Hoh, 
Committee. 


October 8, 1941 


Above and beyond 
“OUR DIREST NEED’guy 


IKE some sinister monster, whose foul, 
tentacled body has reached out to ensnare 
everything in its venomous grasp, War grips the 
nations of the world. This outrageous onslaught 
of hate emphasizes the tragic absence of love. If 
the hearts of men were filled with Christian love 
there would be no war, no fear for the future.... 
The need for Christian teaching overshadows 
the ‘‘dire need”? for guns and planes and ships! 
Spiritual rearmament is the real challenge that 
America and the world must face. It presents a 
mandate to the national organizations of the 
various churches to mobilize all their resources 
for one supreme effort—to extend His kingdom. 


UBLISHING 
II House 
YY 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


It also calls for the local church to accept its share 
of the responsibility. 

The full cooperation of your church is essential. 
Use the periodicals and lesson materials of your 
official publishing house. Utilize to the utmost 
its specialized educational facilities. In this way 
you will bring specific benefits and emphasis to 
the teaching in your own church, and you will be 
helping to collaborate with the other churches in 
your group toward an organized program of 
spiritual rearmament. 


This is a joint message from twenty-eight members of the Pub- 
lishers Section of the International Council of Religious Education, 
for the purpose of promoting full cooperation between individual 
churches and their own publishing houses. 


YOUR PUBLISHING 
HOUSE NE 
S you\\\" / 


13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


Love dare not fail 


The Heart Life of the Church 


is evidenced by 


HER SERVICE TO HUMANITY 


@ Her evangelistic zeal is the measure of her concern for 
the souls of men; 


@ Her works of serving love include all men’s spiritual 
and bodily needs; 


G Her activity for a more wholesome community and 
against social evils builds for better all-around living. 


e e e e 
These expressions of Christian living are guided in the Church 
by 


The Board of Social Missions 


39 EAST 35TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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